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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

Memoirs of Charles Mathews, Comedian. By 

Mrs. Mathews. 2 vols. 8vo. London, 1838. 

Bentley. 
Dear OLD Mat,— the inexhaustible source of 
humour, laughter, and enjoyment! where be 
thy jests now, thy quaint stories, and inimitable 
imitations? Alas! all gone with thee, thou 
Prince of Mimes, thou more than Yorick of the 
poet’s fancy. And these Memoirs are all that 
remain to remind us, and inform other gener- 
ations, of what thou wert. To others they 
will be amusing; upon us they make a mixed 
and sorrowful impression. There are the anec- 
dotes and the descriptions, it is true; but 
where is the soul that used to animate them; 
the look that prepared us for the sally, and of 
triumph when it was launched and set the 
table in a roar? What words can paint thy 
versatility, the ever-changing Cynthia of the 
minute, thy fun, thy drollery, thy pathos ? 
Dead and spiritless: for what js truly said of 
every ornament of the stage must, with added 
significance, he said of thee,— the art endures 
but with the individual life, and in a few short 
years the memory of the liveliest talent, and 
the highest genius, which have won the rap- 
turous plaudits of the delighted world, pass 
— and perish, and leave not a wreck be. 
hind ! 

This work is one which we find it difficult 
to review. We are previously so well ac- 
quainted with nearly all its matter, that it does 


- not possess for us that charm of novelty which 


it will have for the general public; and thus 
we cannot so fully appreciate its entertainment 
and interest. Our recollections of merry days 
and happy associations are so intimately inter- 
woven with the subject, that we cannot relish 
its pleasantries, or enjoy the whimsical personal 
adventures it records, as other readers will : 
a feeling of regret will dash off the rising smile, 
and, thinking of the past in all its variety and 
mirth, we too sincerely grieve that we “ ne’er 
shall look upon his like again.” 

Faint is even Harlowe’s admirable quin- 
tuple portrait of him, an engraving of which is 
prefixed to the second volume ; and only enough 
to furnish the idea of his Protean powers, all 
the other illustrations which embellish the 
publication. Yet they are well-chosen and 
excellent, as far as art can go; and greatly en- 
Like his 
gallery, now preserved in the Garrick Club, 
they are grateful memorials of himself, and his 
tastes and predilections. We observe, also, 
among the embellishments, a portrait of his old 
friend, Mr. Thomas Hill (by Linnell, a clever 
young artist), which is here in its proper place, 
and justly pertains to the whole history o 
Mathews; as it especially does to the freak 
of the Spanish Ambassador, into which story 
it is introduced. (Vol. ii. p. 70). 

Mathews was the seventh son of a saintly 
bookseller in the Strand, and born 28th June, 
1776, at No. 18 in that street—a house now 





" * They represent him as Lenitive, in the “« Prize,” the 
Spanish Ambassador,” the coachman, B -up, in 
. Hit or Miss,” and the Old Scotch Lady; ides a 
piece from Lonsdale’s portrait. ‘There jis also a 
portrant of George Colman, 





no more. The earlier portion of the work is! 
autobiographical, and gives a desultory account 
of his infancy, school-days, and home ; the first: 
precocious, the second fluctuating, and the last, 
embittered by the puritanical persons and in- 
fluences that surrounded his father. His 
youthful prepossession for the stage seemed to 
overpower the proverb, that as the twig is bent 
the tree’s inclined ; since at the age of fourteen 
he was devoted to the drama past all redemp- 
tion ; and, after practising a little with Elliston 
and others, in private theatricals, he bade adieu 
to the bookselling counter at eighteen (No., 
and age, 1794), and embarked in his precarious 
vocation with Mr. Daly, at Dublin. ‘“‘ It was 


presume that it was really not marked by any 
promise of that talent which afterwards raised 
him to such a height in his profession; for every 
one seems to have been desirous to restore the 
young man to his ‘‘ respectable ’’ friends, and 
advise him to leave the stage. 

Accordingly, in the autumn of 1795, he did 
set out from Ireland, with Mr. Montague 
Talbot, who furnished the means, with the 
intention of revisiting the Strand, like a comic 
prodigal son made serious by misfortune ; but 
the Fates were for the Drama, and the future 
harmless delight of countless thousands. He 
stopped to perform at Swansea, and remained 
in Wales; where his low comedy and imita- 


(he writes) a dark and dreary morning when I tions, were enough to ensure him a certain 
landed at the Pigeon House, and, in spite of degree of favour among the mountain natives 
myself, a melancholy foreboding stole over me. of the Principality. Here, at Carmarthen, 
I had embarked on a dangerous sea of adven- January 8, 1796, we find him playing in the 
ture, without rudder, compass, or pilot ; and |‘ School for Scandal,” with Mr. Nash, the late 
all seemed comfortless. ‘ Where am I? who celebrated architect and notable improver of 
knows me? Inastrange country, without a| London, as the Sir Peter Teazle; and, at the 
friend, without a recommendation, and almost'same time and place, another individual of 
without money ;’ for my pride had struggled great and deserved fame is thus noticed. 
with, and mastered my prudence. It was for. “ During this engagement in Wales, Mr. 
tunate that I had not been scrupulous with my| Pugin, since well known as an architectural 
dear mother, or I might have rued it; for the draughtsman, and by his many public works, 
mite given me by the good man my father, was|was scene-painter to the theatre. Here he 
nearly expended before I was settled in my first became acquainted with Mr. Nash, who after- 
Irish lodging. I landed on the 28th of May, wards employed and brought him forward in 
1794, and a thinner and more consumptive ndon.”’ * k 
specimen of an Englishman never set foot on| Here, also, he met with Lee Sugg, who ever 
the Emerald Isle. As soon as Aurora con- after claimed him as a pupil, and stuck to him, 
descended to develope her plans for the day, I and teased him through life; at which Mrs. 
was cheered. The goddess shone forth in all Mathews is very indignant, though, after all, 
her spring splendour,—the exceeding and novel Lee Sugg was a person from whom any actor 
drollery of all the lower orders, with whom I might have learned a good deal. In the sum- 
had my first dealings after I left the custom- mer of 1797, a change came o’er the spirit of 
house, came upon me with such irresistible his dream; he married ; and, as a second wife’s 
force, that I could not negative a proposal, history of her predecessor's affairs is rather 
however absurd, for laughing. The powerful |novel, we shall beg leave to copy a few leaves 
contrast that manifests itself on first landing | from this portion of the biography. 
in France, is not greater than that experienced} ‘‘ In the summer (says Mrs. M.) of 1797, 
by a close observer when he encounters the| Mr. Mathews met, at the house of a mutual 
crowd of whimsical beings who surround and | friend, a young lady about his own age, of very 
pummel him after his luggage is cleared from | prepossessing manners and of superior mind. 
the custom-house in Dublin.” \It was said that the ‘gods had made her 
In Dublin, his success was of the most un-| poetical,’ and that she was otherwise a person 
promising aspect ; and he was cast for cha. |of elegant attainments. These young people 
racters for which he was totally unfit. But} became very intimate ; and, though friendship 
his ardour was so great that he suffered nothing | in such cases is not believed in by people of ex- 
to depress him; and, after a trial of above a/perience, I have been assured by both of the 
year, Mrs. M. relates : | parties in question, that their acquaintance 
“‘ His distress at this period I have heard | began and continued upon that basis alone for 
him describe as extreme, notwithstanding his|some time. One day, however, the young man, 
determined endurance of it. He has declared in a téte-d-téte with the interesting orphan (for 
to me, that he sometimes fasted two days, wan- such she was), in a pensive mood, was drawn 
dering about the streets for amusement, when |into a hearing of her history. She was the 
weary of practising his flute and violin at|daughter of a physician, Doctor Strong, of 


f| home, and studying characters which he never | Exeter, who, by a concurrence of wayward 


expected to be allowed to act. Although he events, became embarrassed, and died almost 


believed that he concealed the wretchedness of 
his situation from general observation, it is 
pretty evident from his letters that it was but 
too apparent; and hence the friendly offers 
from Cooke, Wathen, and others, to assist him 
with the means of returning to his father’s 
house.” 





From the latter expression, and the frequent 
occurrence of the same friendly sentiment}! 





|during the earlier part of his career, we must 


penniless, leaving his only child upon the com- 
passion of friends. She, however, was too proud 
to lead a life of dependance, and settled herself 
in a school, instructing a limited number of 
young ladies from the stores acquired by her 
education, laid up by her parents as resources 
for her own happiness in the position in society 





* It was to this gentleman that the present Charles 
Mathews was placed to learn architectural drawing in 
18)9, 
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she was originally intended to take. With this 
bést dowry that a child can boast of, she was 
enabled to obtain some of the comforts which 
it was at first hoped she might enjoy, without 
using her mental gains for their purchase; and 
at this period she was labouring in her vocation, 
and highly esteemed by all who knew her. 
The story of her helpless youth and her ho- 
nourable struggles, which allowed her a bare 
support, made an impression upon the some- 
what romantic youth. He was not in an 

degree heart-touched ; but pity is confessedly 
akin to love, if not nearly related. He had 
merely called upon Miss Strong for an hour’s 
lounge on a day of non-rehearsal, without more 
intention or expectation than civility and kind- 
ness created ; but, after an hour’s stay, he left 
her presence as her atfianced husband! As he 
walked towards his lodging, he asked himself 
what could have induced the offer he had made 
to this amiable girl ?— and he found no answer 
in his heart. He was neither ‘in love,’ nor 
¢ pleased with ruin ;’ and yet he had plunged 
into the one without any of the sweet induce- 
ments of the other! Well, what was done 
could not be undone. He had listened to her 
woes, and admired her character ; and, in the 
enthusiasm of youth and the moment, he had 
offered to protect the young creature against 
further toil and care. He had settled to marry 
a person without sixpence, and undertaken to 
provide for her upon the splendid expectancy 
of—twelve shillings per week! and this with- 
out what is called being in love! That his in- 
tended wife was at that period deeply attached 
to him, every moment of her after-life indis- 


putably evinced ; and it is no mean praise of 


her husband, under the circumstances of their 
union, that he not only never divulged the de- 
licate secret of his having inconsiderately and 
inadvertently made her the offer of his hand, 
but throughout her married life he treated her 
with every kindness and attention. Nor do I 
believe that, except to his second wife (whom 
he really loved), he ever committed the truths 
of his dispassionate feelings towards his devoted 
Eliza.”’ 

Love or no love, they were “ fast tied,” and 
Mathews, after a visit to his father, removed 
from Wales to Tate Wilkinson’s company at 
York, where for a while his progress was 
hardly more auspicious than at Dublin. Still 
he struggled on; and his wife tried to write 
works of fiction to eke out their scanty income. 
We may notice, by the way, that Wilkinson’s 
letters are most curious specimens of ma- 
nagerial correspondence; and all that relates 
to him extremely amusing. We extract one of 
his epistles. 

** * Frank Oatland’ (it seems) was assigned 
to Mr. Hatton; a part in which Mr. Mathews 
had really gained some credit since Emery’s 
departure; and his favourite ‘ Rundy’ was also 
wrested from him, without any reason being 
given. In lieu of it he was obliged to exercise 
his genius in comic as well as serious panto- 
mime, and to play the clown to Mr. Hatton's 
harlequin; who announced his intention to 
leap through an oven of fire and a brilliant 
sun, for his own benefit. Alas! the sun of 
the poor clown seemed set for ever by this 
degradation. These accumulated causes in- 
duced him to address a letter of remonstrance 
to ‘the manager’ (as Tate was called par ex- 
cellence), who was ‘ill at ease, and would 
admit no visitors.’ This produced the fol- 
lowing reply, which is deemed worthy of meet- 
ing the reader’s perusal in its original form 
and character, as a fair specimen of the critic's 
temper towards the person addressed, remain. 


| 





ing at the same time as a lasting instance of 
prejudiced opinion and perverted judgment. 
It must be considered a rarity of its kind ; and 
was preserved by Mr. Mathews ever after with 
the most guarded care. 

“ To Mr. Mathews. 

“T am dangerously ill, therefore unable to 
attend to theatrical grievances. After a 2¢ 
and a 3¢ time seeing y" performance, I aver’d, 
and do aver that misfortune has placed an 
insurmountable bar as to the possibility of y™ 
ever being capable of sustaining the first line 
of comic business. Mr. Emery I requested to 
inform you of the same at Wakefield, who was 
entirely of my opinion. For the paralitic 
stroke, so far from a comic effect, renders y* 
performance seriously disagreeable. I told Mr. 
Hill that not all the Mirrors in the kingdom, 
in print or in glass, can ever establish you for 
a first comedian. If God wills it, it will be so, 
but no other order or interest can effect such a 
miracle. If you were to hear how you are 
spoken of (ask Mr. Jarman), you would not 
rely too much on y" unbounded applause at 
Hull. If yon had ask’d at Wakefield if you were 
to play the characters you mention, Mr. Jar- 
man would readily have told you, No. If you 
think the company is in general approv’d, you 
are mistaken; am sorry to be told, quite the 
contrary. Y*" Rundy is very bad indeed ; so is 
Motley. Rundy they have been used to see 
really well acted. As to Jabal for Mr. Hat- 
ton, it was his first request, which I granted, 
as Mr. Jarman can testify. Do you think I 
engaged Mr. Hatton to hurt yon? On my 
honour, no. If you say, Why add to my 
expense? I answ', necessity and full convic- 
tion stared me in the face. ‘T'ry, by degrees, 
to be useful, and by such means get into 
respect. Y* worth as a man (as far as I know) 
I much esteem ; but, as a first-rate actor, you 
must try some more discerning leader, and 
officer some other troop. I think ‘ Feeble Old 
Men’ is a cast you are most likely to be useful 
in. The pain I have suffered at my breast in 
scratching these lines is more piercing than 
what you feel at the loss of Frank. You have 
youth, sobriety, and assiduity, which some- 
times does wonders. Wish Emery had been 
more open with you. I recommended the 
shop, as suited to you and Mrs. M.; but he 
said yon were so stage-bitten it would only vex 
you. I can only say, Stay and be happy, or, Go 
and be happy, and ever be happy; and wish- 
ing myself better, am y'* in great pain, 

“ Tare WILKINSON.” 

But we must return, for a minute, to the 
domestic history. 

“It may (says our biographer) be easily 
understood, that the small salary of five and 
twenty shillings per week was insufficient for the 
support of two persons, even of the most frugal 
habits. Unfortunately, Mrs. Mathews loved 
well, but not wisely. She saw the weekly 
means fall short of just demands ; but dreading | 
to distress her husband, and being sanguine as 
to her own resources, upon which she reck- 
oned to defray the excess unpaid, she allowed 
an accumulating care to corrode her heart, 
and in effect to place her well-meant reserve in 
the light of criminal deceit, when the revela- 
tion must necessarily be made. In short, she 
had not courage to tell her husband, in the 
first instance, that their means were inadequate 
to their wants. On his part, he gave up| 
weekly the whole of his receipts to his little 
housekeeper, and never doubted or questioned 
that the amount sufficed for their narrow plan 





of life; while their wardrobe and every extra 


expense was met (as he supposed) by the 
profits from his benefits. Poor Mrs. Mathews, 
however, still went on writing, and offering 
her works for sale (novels, sonnets, elegies, 
love-songs, &c.); and, as may be imagined, 
she never received that which her hopes led to 
expect from their sale. Her debts (I say hers, 
because she had in a manner made them such 
by concealing them from her husband,) became 
harassing, and the poor, anxious, amiable girl, 
worked early and late to earn the amount 
required to defray them, denying herself res; 
and happiness. Still was she unsuccessful; 
but she contrived to keep her husband free 
from care, and that comforted her. She knew 
nothing of society or of the world. Her read. 
ing had been slender, and confined to the 
generally mawkish style of the novels of 
that day. From them she gave faint 
impressions Of nature; and no publisher 
thought them worth much more than the cost 
of printing. Disappointment followed disap. 
pointment. She suffered deeply, and, I have 
sometimes suspected, dangerously. Naturally 
delicate, this constant state of secret anxiety 
must have injured a constitution which re. 
quired constant ease to support it. The novel 
of ‘What has been’ was her best, and was 
published with her name; but without aug. 
menting much the pecuniary resources of the 
young couple. Still Mrs. Mathews was inde- 
fatigable in her pursuit of fame and profit; 
and her husband, wholly intent upon his pro. 
fession, ‘laboured in his vocation,’ without 
suspecting the covered pitfall which was every 
hour deepening for his reception, by one, who 
to save him from one minute's pain, would 
have bound herself to years of torture ; in fact, 
she had done so. It became eventually neces- 
sary that the sad truth should be told. Cre- 
ditors applied to the husband for that which the 
wife had so long evaded ; and, just before her 
death, the truth disclosed to him embarrass- 
ments which sufficed to interfere with his com- 
fort for several years after he came to London. 
The poor weak, but well-meaning cause of 
them, however, was never afflicted by one 
moment’s reproach ; indeed, a less benevolent 
spirit than that to which she confessed her 
fault, must have pardoned an error caused 
solely by her unbounded though mistaken love 
for him she so unintentionally injured. This 
early embarrassment was the basis, as I have 
said, of much after-difficulty.” 

As it ever will be. On earth, if comfort or 
happiness is to be hoped for by men who have 
to make their own way in life, it must be done 
by avoiding early encumbrances. Hardly any 
success can enable the burden-hearer to throw 
them off and emancipate himself. They cling 
to him for ever, and grow with his prosperous 
fortunes so as still to cloud and impoverish him. 
Nothing but a sudden and miraculous chance— 
a chance that happens to one, perhaps, in five 
thousand—can extricate the meshed and labour- 
ing sufferer. If he require time to surmount 
the evils, they are pressed the more heavily 
upon and crush him — they cripple his efforts 
and debase his mind—and though the day 
of reckoning may be more or less delayed, he 
finds, in the end, that he has fought and toiled 
in vain, for much as he has done, his fatal 
enemy has done much more. The molehills 
which cramped him with his twenty, or 
twenty - five shillings a-week, have become 
mountains to overwhelm him with his three or 
five thousands a-year. But enough of episode. 

On her death-bed, Mrs. Mathews called her 
husband .and friend together, and entreated 
them to marry after her decease ; at which both 
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recoiled, but that event did absolutely take place 
at no great distance of time, and attended by 
a remarkable romance, thus described by the 
author. 

“ Although prepared —if expectation of the 
loss of those we love can be called preparation 
—for this mournful event, Mr. Mathews felt as 
if he had never contemplated the result of his 
wife’s illness. The fits to which he had so long 
been occasionally subject assailed him with 
redoubled violence, and when he again appeared 
amongst us, he seemed almost as ill as his 
suffering wife had looked on the day of our dis- 
tressing interview. When her death was an- 
nounced to me by a mutual friend, I almost 
reproached myself that I had not sacrificed my 
own inclinations to her dying request. As it 
was, the recollection of it produced almost a 
coldness between the sad widower and myself 
for some time after, though in a few months 
both seemed to have recovered from it, and an 
easy friendship was resumed. At the close of 
the summer avery remarkable instance occurred 
of a coincidence of dreams, befalling Mr. Ma- 
thews and myself, a circumstance which I am 
induced to relate, since it was attested by wit- 
nesses who severally and apart were informed of 
it, before the dreamers had power to communi- 
cate with each other, or their mutual friends. 
Mr. Mathews’s account of his impressions was 
as follows :—-He had gone to rest, after a very 
late night’s performance at the theatre, finding 
himself too fatigued to sit up to his usual hour 
to read; but after he was in bed he discovered 
—as will happen when persons attempt to sleep 
before their accustomed time—that to close his 
eyes was an impossibility. He had no light, 
nor the means of getting one, all the family 
being in bed; but the night was not absolutely 
dark — it was only too dark for the purpose of 
reading : indeed, every object was visible. Still 
he endeavoured to go to sleep, but his eyes 
refused to close, and in this state of restlessness 
he remained, when suddenly a slight rustling, 
as if of a hasty approach of something, induced 
him to turn his head to that side of the bed 
whence the noise seemed to proceed ; and there 
he clearly beheld the figure of his late wife, ‘ in 
her habit as she lived,’ who, smiling sweetly 
upon him, put forth her hand as if to take his, 
as she bent forward. This was all he could 
relate; for in shrinking from the contact with 
the figure he beheld, he threw himself out of 
bed upon the floor, where (the fall having 
alarmed his landlord) he was found in one of 
those dreadful fits to which I have alluded. On 
his recovery from it he related the cause of the 
accident, and the whole of the following day he 
remained extremely ill, and unable to quit his 
room. ‘There is nothing surprising in ail this ; 
for, admitting it not to be a dream, but one of 
those cases called nightmare, so frequently 
experienced (when the sufferer always believes 
himself under real influences), it was not a case 
to excite astonishment. The circumstance 
which rendered it remarkable, was that at the 
exact hour when this scene was taking place at 
4 remote distance, a vision of the same kind 
caused me to be discovered precisely in the same 
situation. The same sleepless effect, the same 
cause of terror, had occasioned me to seize the 
bell-rope, in order to summon the people of the 
house, which, giving away at the moment, I fell 
with it in my hand upon the ground. My 
pressions of this visitation (as I persisted it 
was) were exactly similar to those of Mr. Ma- 
thews, The parties with whom we resided at 
the time were perfect strangers to each other, 
and living widely apart, and they recounted 
severally to those about them the extraordinary 


dream, for such I must call it, though my entire 
belief will never be shaken that I was as per- 
fectly awake as at this moment. These persons 
repeated the story to many, before they were 
requested to meet and compare accounts ; there 
could, consequently, be no doubt of the facts, 
and the circumstance became a matter of much 
general interest amongst all those who knew us. 
That thescene at the bedside of the dying woman 
simultaneously recurred to the dreamers when 
awake, was natural enough, and was after- 
wards confessed. How far the facts which I 
have here related tended to the serious result of 
our continued intimacy I will not determine ; 
but it is certain that neither of us regarded it 
as an impediment at a future period, or a just 
reason why we should not at last fulfil the 
desire of her whose wishes were made known 
to us at a time when it would have been dis- 
creditable to both, had we supposed ourselves 
able to comply with it at any future period of 
our lives,” 

Mathews having persevered and become a 
favourite on the York circuit, was invited to the 
Haymarket, by Colman, and the following let- 
ter is the most marked in the negotiation. 


“To George Colman, Esq., Theatre Royal, 
Haymarket. 
« Hull, February 14th, 1803. 

‘¢ Dear Sir—I have anxiously waited in expect- 
ation of the pleasure of a letter from you. I 
much wished to hear your further opinion with 
respect to the characters most proper to fix on for 
my firstappearance. I wrote toyouat some length 
upon this subject, which letter (together with 
the list of characters in which I am studied) I 
presume you received. However, I should not 
have troubled you again on this subject, as we 
have yet good time to deliberate; but I can no 
longer delay mentioning to you a circumstance 
of considerable importance to myself, and in 
which you may, in some degree, be hereafter 
interested. It is, therefore, necessary that I 
impart to you a secret, which none of my friends 
in London are in possession of. In all human 
probability, before I leave Yorkshire I shall 
take unto myself a wife. Now, sir, if you 
please you may, as I said before, be interested 
in this matter, as I write to you now to solicit 
an engagement for the lady. As (of course) 
you will not give me credit for impartiality, I 
shall forbear in this letter saying any thing as to 
the merits of the one in question. If you have 
any room for a second singer, have the goodness 
to let me know, and I will be more particular 
in my next. Her name is Jackson, a pupil of 
Mr. Kelly; she has supported the first line of 
singing in the York company. I think she 
would be useful if you have a vacancy, as she 
is very young, and her appearance much in her 
favour. I do not wish you to make any positive 
engagement until you are satisfied whether she 
is worthy your notice. I make this early ap- 
plication, fearing that if I delayed it your 
arrangements might preclude the possibility of 
offering her a situation. If you think it pos- 
sible that you can make room for her, it will 
give me great pleasure.—I am, Sir, your 
obedient servant, C. MaTHEWs.’ 

‘ It is scarcely necessary to explain that the 
announced bride in the foregoing letter, was 
the same person who, only twelve months pre- 
viously, at the bedside of her dying friend, 
implicitly believed such a union impossible !” 

The Jady was also engaged by the London 
manager ; but before we accompany the party 
thither we must extract a specimen of the 
facetie of the north. The wardrobe-keeper 
and tailor was a humorist in his way :— 

‘** John Winter detested Leeds, -It was a 








favourite assertion of his, that they never would 
have had occasion to build a gallows at York 
except ‘ to hang Leids-folk upon.” When the 
company were there, he would count the time, 
after the first few days of the two months they 
were destined to remain there, and cheat him- 
self thus:—‘ Ah! hey ! it’s one comfort, that 
at t’ end o’ t’ week after next, I reckon, we 
shall ha’ only five weeks to stay!’ An actor 
of the name of Wood, a native of the county, 
an excellent man, and who had been a great 
favourite in his youth, had grown old in the 
service, with a wife and large family ; yet, 
though much respected, he never could com- 
mand any thing like a good ‘ benefit’ in that 
town. On the occasion now alluded to, there 
was little more than a sprinkling in pit, boxes, 
and gallery; certainly, not receipts enough to 
pay the expenses of the night. Poor Wood, 
‘Charlie Wood,’ as he was affectionately called, 
was a man of the most invincible good humour, 
and imperturbable temper. He peeped through 
the hole in the green curtain previously to its 
rising, and with unruffled voice and a half 
chuckle, in a tone of course not audible to the 
public, he exclaimed, ‘ Ah, ha! very pretty 
indeed! Your servant, ladies and gentlemen !’ 
Then turning away, he added—‘ A very select 
party, upon my word!’ The performers, at 
the conclusion of the evening, while undressing, 
remarked upon Mr. Wood’s calmness upon an 
occasion of such disappointment and mortifica- 
tion. Mr. Mathews observing, that ‘he must 
have the patience of Job himself,’ Winter 
replied sharply, ‘Job! Job be d—d! Job 
never had ten bairns and a Leids benefit !’”’ 

At the Haymarket, Mathews made the first 
great hit of his dramatic life ; but here, for the 
present, we must leave his Memoirs, to return 
to them in our next. 





The Works of Ben Jonson; with a Memoir 


of his Life and Writings. By Barry Corn- 

wall. 8vo. London, 1838. Moxon. 

Ir ever there was an age of play-writing, it 
was the reign of James the First. It is true 
that, in spite of preachings and proclamations 
against theatres, the number of dramatic pro- 
ductions had become tolerably great by the end 
of the sixteenth century; and that the fashion 
of James’s reign cast a broad shadow over that 
of his son and successor. Yet it was this 
middle period, between these two extremes, 
which was, par excellence, the age of play- 
writing and play-writers; not,to speak of Wil- 
liam Shakspere, and, though less, not least, 
“Rare Ben,” it was the period which pro- 
duced all the names that are worthy of re. 
membrance in the old drama — there were 
Beaumont and Fletcher, and Massinger, and 
Ford, Decker, Marston, and Webster, and 
Midleton, whose prolific muse, as we hear, is 
at present subjected to the care of that pink of 
editors, Alexander Dyce, to whom the earlier 
dramatists owe so much. 

The extracts which Charles Lamb com- 
municated to the ‘* Every-Day Book” have 
long ago shewn to the modern reader that the 
works of all these old dramatic writers contain 
passages of great beauty; that most of them 
possessed more or less the nerve of poetry ; 
although, when we go to the originals, there is 
nothing strikes us so much as the unequal style 
in which they are written; with the single 
exception of Shakspere, it would be almost 
impossible to shew one piece which affords us 
any thing like satisfaction as a whole. They 
confirm to us, which, indeed, seems clear from 
many other circumstances, that the age which 
produced Spenser, Shakspere, and, after them, 
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Milton, was totally deficient in any thing like{and, in a peculiar degree, he has succeeded in 
a general good taste. Even by some of the|“ shewing virtue her own feature, scorn her 
most distinguished men of the time, the home-| own image, and the very age and body of the 
liest rhymester was often honoured with he) ime his form and pressure.’ The heroes of 
same patronage as the most gifted bard: and * Volpone,” and the **Alchymist,’’ have no per- 


we find writers, who even now enjoy some re- sonality in them; they are different creations 
putation for talent, making the most ridiculous | from “Falstaff” or ‘¢ Shylock ;” but as personi- 
comparisons of the works of their contempo-| fications of different classes of people, and their 


raries. They seem to have fallen a little into 
the opinion of one of Jonson’s own humorous 
characters :-— 
** Turfe. What's that makes you all so merry and loud, | 
sirs, ha? 5 


s e o 
Clench. A contrevarsie ’twixt two learned men here. 
Hannibal Puppy says that law and 7 weg d 
Are both flat cheating ; all’s but writing and reading, 
He says, be’t verse or prose. 
Turfe. I think in conzieuce 
He do zay true: who is’t do thwart ’un, ha?” 

What must we think at the present day of 
such a passage as the following, taken verbatim 
out of ** The Address to the Reader,” prefixed 
to Webster’s play of ** The White Devil.” 4to. 
London, 1612, when Shakspere had written 


vices and knavery, they are bold and able pic- 
tures ; broad caricatures, and full of truth and 
humour. In this respect, Jonson was the “ Boz” 
of his time. 

The Memoir, by Barry Cornwall, is a good 
and clear account of the poet and his writings. 
It is of a character which affords very little 
opportunity for an extract. The following is, 
on the whole, we think, a very fair and judici- 
ous sketch of Ben Jonson’s character as a 
writer :— 

“ He is injudicious, where he introduces into 
his dramas a multitude of characters, who throw 
no light upon the story, and lend no interest 
to it, occupying space that had better have been 





most of his best plays. bestowed upon the principal agents of the plot. 

** Detraction,” says Webster, “is thesworne' He is injudicious, because he has selected 
friend to Ignorance: for mine owne part, I' subjects of temporary fashion and interest as 
have ever truly cherisht my good opinion of! the groundworks for the display of his humour ; 
other men’s worthy labours, especially of that) instead of resorting to those qualities of the 
full and haightned stile of Maister Chapman: | mind which, however they may vary with 
the labor’d and understanding workes of Mais-| circumstances, are nevertheless permanent in 
ter Johnson: the no lesse worthy composures | themselves, and matters of interest to all men. 
of the both worthily excellent Maister Beau-| Again, the very principle and essence of a play 
mont and Maister Fletcher : and, /astly (with- consists in its attracting the sympathy of the 
out wrong, last to be numed), the right happy audience for one or more of the persons of the 
and copious industry of M. Shakespeare, M. drama; and yet there is scarcely a male, and 
Decker, and M. Heywood, wishing what I} not one female character in the entire range 
write may be read by their light.” | Of Jonson’s plays, concerning whose fate we 

This want of taste was not, however, con-' trouble ourselves even for an instant. It is 
fined to the time of which we speak. It must not' these drawbacks that, notwithstanding much 
be forgotten that, blinded by the court fashions | good and some beautiful writing, notwithstand- 
of another reign, Pepys has characterised ‘‘ Mac- | ing an abundance of sententious sayings, and 
beth” as “a pretty good play ;” the “ Midsum-|a great deal of wit and humour, have banished 
mer Night’s Dream,” as “ the most insipid,’ the dramas of Ben Jonson from the English 
ridiculous play that ever I saw in my life;” as’ stage. 7 “3 ad And yet, 
for “ Henry the Eighth,” “ Though I went the works of our author richly deserve the 
with resolution to like it, it is so simple a attention of every one desirous of becoming 
thing, made up of a great many patches, that, acquainted with English literature, for he is 
besides the shows and processions in it, there is! sound and sensible thinker at all times. His 
nothing in the world good or well done.”” The style is, for the most part, pure and natural ; 
‘¢ Merry Wives of Windsor” ‘* does ilot please | sometimes, indeed, degenerating into vulgarity 
me at all, in no part of it;” and as for (we mean, beyond what the subject requires), 
“Othello,” “I ever heretofore esteemed it a! but rarely exhibiting any of those signs of 
mighty good play; but having so lately read bombast and pretension which distinguish a 
*The Adventures of Five Hours,’ it seems a| weak writer. 


mean thing!!!*’ On the contrary, Ben Jon. 
son’s ‘*¢ Volpone *’ “is a most excellent play ;” 
and “ The Silent Woman ” “the best comedy, 
I think, that ever was wrote ;” and, again, “ I 
never was more taken with a play than I am 
with this (‘Silent Woman’), as old as it is, 
and as often as I have seen it. There is more 
wit in it than goes to ten new plays.” Let no 
one repeat the complaint that Ben has been 
unfairly depreciated in the age which succeeded 
his own! Time, however, that setter to rights 
of all things, has raised Shakspere to his right 
place, and brought Jonson to his own level. 
Yet, amid all the changes which have taken 
place in public taste, Jonson keeps his level, 
* and that is still above most of his rivals in the 
_ same age and the same class of literature. We 
are glad to see his works brought into a reason- 
able compass, and cannot doubt that they will 
be read much more generally than they have 
been. Jonson is not the poet of nature; the 
finer feelings, the delicate touches of character, 
are nothing in his hands; he possesses none of 
the charms which rivet Shakspere’s influence 
over our minds ; bunt he still does, in his way, 
“hold, as "twere, the mirror up to nature ;”” 


If Jonson did not feel the highest 
inspiration of * the God,’ he was at least free 
from the false afflatus. He had no affectation, 
no hypocrisy. He never lent himself to mean 
or dishonest purposes. His objects were to 
brand vice, and ridicule folly ; and he did this 
with a vigorous hand. Generally speaking, 
he is sententious, witty, humorous, learned, 
observant, and acute; rich in illustration; 
frequently airy and fanciful ; rarely pathetic ; 
and never sublime. In enforcing a proposition, 
however, he accumulates sentence after sen- 
tence, thought after thought, till the original 
idea is lost, or looks impoverished, amidst the 
wealth with which it is surrounded. * - 

“ Jonson’s great strength lay in satire, and 
in his power of depicting manners. As a 
censor of morals, as a corrector of the vices 
and follies of his age, he deserves especial 
remark. At those times, he seems really in 
earnest. He forgets his learning and his books, 
and sends forth his indignation or his contempt 
in condensed and vigorous sentences. The 
invectives which some of his characters lavish 





There is no title or epithet wanting, which 
the dictionary of the vulgar tongue presents: 
there is no sparing, no relenting; neither 
delicacy nor remorse. If the accusation is like 
some biting acid, the retort is the actual 
cautery.”” 

It must be confessed that Ben Jonson had 
the hap to fall on good times. The masque- 
loving court of James I. was precisely the air 
in which he was born to flourish; the king 
loved nothing better than to laugh, and only 
under the protection of that monarch’s pedantry 
would any body have ventured to publish 
dramatic pieces like ‘‘ Sejanus,’’ and some of the 
masques, with notes in the margin to point out 
the classic authority for, and explanation of, 
each sentence or allusion that is put into the 
mouth of his characters. Before the accession 
of James, Jonson was only rising into fame; 
after his death, he was allowed to pine away in 
poverty, and was a butt for the envious attacks 
of his enemies. The king had granted him, 
in 1621, a mark of his favour, which, like many 
other favours bestowed by the same monarch, 
turned out to be very unprofitable. He gave 
him, by letters patent, the reversion of the 
office of Master of the Revels, after the death 
of Sir George Buc and Sir John Astley, and 
the latter outlived the poet. We believe that 
there still exists much unused materials for a 
life of Jonson; and it does not seem to be 
known that, at the time of the above-mentioned 
grant, the dramatist had a narrow escape from 
the honours of knighthood! A person writes 
from Cambridge, on the 15th of September, 
1621, during the time of the famous Sturbridge 
fair, in a letter which we have now before ux— 

** A friend told me this fair-time, that Ben 
Jonson was not knighted, but escaped narrowly, 
for that his majesty would have done it, had 
there not been means made (himself not un- 
willing) to avoid it.” 

How would Pepys’s admiration of the 
“ Silent Woman” and “ Volpone” have been 
increased, had they been written by Sir Ben- 
jamin Jonson ! 

The principle of supporting a hero through 
thick and thin, has, been somewhat unneces- 
sarily applied to Ben Jonson. If we read his 
works, is it necessary that we should put our- 
selves forward as zealous advocates of the 
amiability of his private character and manners? 
From the anecdotes and opinions left us by his 
contemporaries, we can hardly doubt that he 
was a right jolly fellow in most senses of the 
word: he was a wit, and many of his good 
sayings still live in old jest-books: at the same 
time, even the testimony of his friends proves 
to us that he was conceited and arrogant—a 
snarling critic of other men’s works, of which 
few escaped his lash. . 

We will only add, that under Mr. Moxon’s 
hands, Ben Jonson’s works make a thick and 
very handsome, as well as very cheap, volume. 
It contains not only all his works, but all that 
was written about him, whether in praise of 
him while alive, or as testimonies of regret 
after his death. We are glad that his prose 
works are included; the English Grammar 1s 
one of the best that has ever been written. 


The Huguenot: a Tale of the French Pro- 
testants. By the Author of ‘* The Gipsy, 
“ The Robber,” &c. &c. 3 vols. 12mo. Lon- 
don, 1838. Longman and Co. 





| Tus, certainly one of, if not the best, of all 


on others, are models in their way. The hate| the author’s popular productions, has afforded 
or scorn which they exhibit is intense. Nothing| us great pleasure in the perusal— pleasure in- 
‘can exceed the abuse, except the, recrimination,| creased by its possession of many higher qualities 
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than this class of literature (much as it has been 
raised) can generally boast, without being defi- 
cient in any of the others which usually recom- 
mend works of fiction to the world. Its lessons | 
are of a touching and powerful kind ; and it| 
also presents the features of admirable descrip- 
tion, historical fidelity, and a story of personal 
and complicated interest which keeps the atten- 
tion of the reader alive to the very last page. 

Few men are so well qualified to illustrate 
the age of Louis XIV. as Mr. James. To the 
accuracy of history and laborious research he 
adds the fancy of the poet, so needful to paint 
the splendours of that reign; and the impar- 
tiality of an enlightened mind, so desirable in 
the writer who should choose for theme the 
sad subject of religious strife and persecution. 
In the last respect, Mr. James is pre-eminently 
entitled to our praise ; for while he has adorned 
his Huguenot hero and heroine with the noblest 
of virtues, and encircled their cause with a halo 
of light, he has shewn no bigoted intolerance 
towards their Romish adversaries. On both 
sides are found the good and brave; and the 
feelings and circumstances of the times are 
shewn to have operated upon individuals to the 
commission of wrong, rather than that indivi- 
duals were wickedly and perversely led by their 
nature to distress and destroy their fellow- 
creatures. 

The book opens with a fine description of the 
locale where the principal events occur, a town 
and seignorial chateau in Poitou, between 
which province and Paris the whole of the plot 
is carried on. The characters are there succes- 
sively introduced ; and, besides Louis and his 
court, we have the chief actors, Albert, count 
of Morseiul, the Chev. d’Evran, the Pastor 
Claude a’ Estang, Clémence de Marcy, Riquet, 
a mighty Scapin of a valet, who is deeply 
involved in every transaction, Chev. de Heri- 
court, a gallant exquisite, Herval, Paul Virlay, 
a Herculean blacksmith, and others, all drawn 
with masterly skill. 

It would be destructive to the interest of 
The Huguenot, were we to encroach upon the 
stirring incidents on which the tale is formed, 
or peep behind the curtain of its mysteries ; 
and it is impossible to do the author justice 
without. What, then, can we do? We must 
tell readers to do him justice, and themselves 
pleasure, by applying to the work itself, while 
we select three passages, as separable as may 
be, as specimens of his excellence in various 
ways. The first is a splendid sketch of filial 
affection, and love for the memory of those 
dear to us. 

‘* My memory of my dead father is some- 
thing different from such things in general. 
It is the memory of him, Louis, and not of my 
own loss; and, therefore, as every thought of 
him is pleasing, satisfying, ennobling to my 
heart — as I can call up every circumstance in 
which IT have seen him placed, every word 
which I have heard him speak, every action 
which I have seen him perform, with pride, 
and pleasure, and advantage —I love to let my 
thoughts rest upon the memories of his life; 
and though I can behold him no more living, 
yet I may thus enable myself to dwell with 
him in the past. We may be sure, Louis, that 
those who try to banish the loved and the 
Weparted from their thoughts, and from their 
conversation, have more selfishness in their 
love, have more selfishness in their sorrow, 
than real affection or than real esteem. The 
pangs which draw tears from us over the tomb 
may be permitted to us as a weakness, not 
unenviable: a lapse of sorrow for the broken 





tie and the loss of immediate communion, is 


also but a just tribute to ourselves and to the 
gone. But those who really loved the dead, 
and justly loved them, will cherish memory for 
their sakes; while those whose love was weak, 
or not founded on esteem, or selfish, may well 
give up a time to hopeless sorrow, and then 
banish the painful memory from their mind for 
ever: but it shews either that there must have 
been something wrong in the affection of the 
past, or a want of hope in the eternal meeting 
of the future. No, no, Louis, I live with my 
dead father every hour; I call to mind his 
looks, his words, his gestures; and as I never 
think to meet a man who could speak one evil 
word of him, I never fear to hear him men- 
tioned, and to dwell upon his name.” 

When the persecution of the Huguenots 
has begun, there is a meeting of their leaders, 
and from their discussion we copy the follow- 
ing fine termination :-— 

*¢ The Count de Morseiul lingered for a few 
minutes after the rest were gone, to speak with 
Marshal Schomberg, who asked, * So you are 
not going to wait for the opening of the 
states ?? ‘I see no use of so doing,’ replied the 
count; ‘now that I know the measures which 
the king’s commission dictates, I have nothing 
further to detain me. But tell me, marshal, 
do you really believe that Louvois and his 
abettors will urge the king seriously to such 
steps?” * Toathousand others,’ replied Schom- 
berg; ‘ to a thousand harsher, and a thousand 
more dangerous measures. I can tell you that 
it is already determined to prohibit, for the 
future, the marriages of Catholics and Protest- 
ants. That, indeed, were no great evil, and I 
think rather favourable to us than not; but it 
is only one out of many encroachments on the 
liberty of conscience ; and, depend upon it, our 
sole hope is in opening the king’s eyes to our 
real character as a body, and to the awful evils 
likely to ensue from oppressing us.’ ‘ But 
should we be unable so to do,’ demanded the 
count, ‘what remains for us, then, my noble 
friend? Must we calmly submit to increasing 
persecution ? must we renounce our faith ? 
must we resist, and die?’ ‘If by our death,’ 
replied Schomberg firmly, but sadly, ‘ we could 
seal for those who come after us, even with our 
hearts’ blood, a covenant of safety—if by our 
fall in defence of our religion, we could cement, 
as with the blood of martyrs, the edifice of the 
reformed church-~if there were even a hope 
that our destruction could purchase immunity 
to our brethren or our children, I should say 
that there is but one course before us. But, 
alas! my good young friend, do you not know, 
as well as I do, that resistance is hopeless in 
itself, and must be ruinous in its consequences ; 
that it must bring torture, persecution, misery, 
upon the women, the children, the helpless ; 
that it must crush out the last spark of tolera- 
tion that is likely to be left ; and that the ulti- 
mate ruin of our church, in France, will but 
be hastened thereby ? No one deserving the 
title of man, gentleman, or Christian, will 
abandon his religion under persecution ; but 
there is another course to be taken, and it I 
shall take, if these acts against us be not 
stayed. I will quit the land—I will make my- 
self a home elsewhere. My faith shall be my 
country, as my sword has been my inherit- 
ance! Would you take my advice, my dear 
count, you would follow my example, and, 
forming your determination before hand, be 
prepared to act when necessary.” The count 
shook his head. ‘I thank you,’ he said, 
‘I thank you, and will give what you pro- 
pose the fullest consideration; but it is a 
resolution that cannot be taken at once at 
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least, by such as feel as Ido. Oh! my good 
friend, remember how many ties I have to 
break asunder before I can act as you propose. 
There are all the sweet memories of youth, the 
clinging household dreams of infancy, the 
sunny home of my first days, when life’s pil- 
grimage took its commencement in a garden of 
flowers. I must quit all these,—every dear 
thing to which the remembrance of my bright- 
est days is attached — and spend the autumn 
and the winter of my latter life in scenes where 
there is not even a memory of its spring. T 
must quit all these, Schomberg. I must quit 
more. I must quit the faithful people that 
have surrounded me from my boyhood; who 
have grown up with me like brothers; who 
have watched over me like fathers ; who have 
loved me with that hereditary love that none 
but lord and vassal can fee! towards each other; 
who would lay down their lives to serve me, 
and who look to me for direction, protection, 
and support. I must quit them, I must leave 
them a prey to those who would tear and de- 
stroy them. I must leave, too, the grave of 
my father, the tombs of my ancestors, round 
which the associations of the past have wreath- 
led a chain of glorious memories that should 
bind me not to abandon them. I, too, should 
have my grave there, Schomberg; I, too, should 
take my place amongst the many who have served 
their country, and left a name without a stain. 
When I have sought the battle-field, have I not 
thought of them, and burned to accomplish 
deeds like theirs ? When I have been tempted 
to do any thing that is wrong, have I not 
thought upon their pure renown, and cast the 
temptation from me like a slimy worm? And 
should I leave those tombs now? Were it not 
better to do as they would have done, to hang 
out my banner from the walls against oppres- 
sion, and, when the sword which they have 
transmitted to me can defend my right no 
longer, perish on the spot which is hallowed 
by the possession of their ashes?’ ‘No, my 
friend, no,’ replied Schomberg, ‘ it were not 
better ; for neither could you so best do honour 
to their name, neither would your death and 
sacrifice avail aught to the great cause of 
religious liberty. But there is more to be con- 
sidered, Albert of Morseiul; you might not 
gain the fate you sought for. The perverse 
bullet and the unwilling steel often, too often, 
will not do their fatal mission upon him that 
courts them. How often do we see that the 
timid, the cowardly, or the man who has a 
thousand sweet inducements to seek long life, 
meets death in the first field he enters, while 
he who in despair or rage walks up to the 
flashing cannon’s mouth, escapes as by a 
miracle? Think, Morseiul, if such were to be 
your case, what would be the result: first, to 
linger in imprisonment ; next, to see the exter- 
minating sword of persecution busy amongst 
those that you had led on into revolt, to know 
that their hearths were made desolate, their 
children orphans, their patrimony given to 
others, their wives and daughters delivered to 
the brutal insolence of victorious soldiers; and 
then, knowing all this, toend your own days 
as a common criminal, stretched on a scaffold 
on the torturing wheel, amidst the shouts and 
derisions of superstitious bigots, with the fraud« 
ulent voice of monkish hypocrisy pouring into 
your dying ear insults to your religion and to 
your God. Think of all this! and think, also, 
that, at that last moment, you would know 
that you yourself had brought it all to pass, 
without the chance of effecting one single 
benefit to yourself or others.” The count put 
his hand before his eyes, but made no wel : 
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and then, wringing Marshal Schomberg’s hand, 
he mounted his horse and rode slowly away.” 

Intrigues at court, and fighting between the 
royal troops and the persecuted insurgents, 
afford scope for many stirring scenes; the 
latter, in particular, bearing a vivid resemblance 
to the Scots’ wars of the Covenant, only that 
there are on the Huguenot side cavaliers and 
soldiers only separated by religious opinions 
from their enemies. Of an encounter, which 
reminds us of the Drumclags of our native 
Jand, we have only space to copy the opening 
and finale, wherewith to conclude this very 
hasty and imperfect notice of a production of 
the first-rate excellence as a historical novel. 

** Again we must pass over a brief space of 
time, and also somewhat change the scene, but 
not very far. In the interval, the acts of a bi- 
goted and despotic monarch had been guided by 
the advice of cruel and injudicious ministers, 
till the formal prohibition of the opening of any 
Protestant place of worship throughout France 
for the service of God, according to the consci- 
ences of the members of the retormed church, 
had been proclaimed throughout the land. 
Such had been the change, or rather the pro- 
. gress, made in that time ; and the falling off of 
many leading Protestants, the disunion which 
existed amongst others, the overstrained loyalty 
of some, and theirresolution of many, had shewn 
to even the calmer and the firmer spirits, who 
might still have conducted resistance against 
tyranny to a successful result, that though, per- 
haps, they might shed oceans of blood, the Pro- 
testant cause in France was lost, at least for the 
time. The scene, too, we have said, was changed. 
It was no longer the city of Poitiers, with its 
multitudes and its gay parties; it was no 
longer the chateau, with its lord and his at- 
tendants; it was no longer the country town, 
with its citizens and its artisans; but it was 
upon one of those dark, brown moors, of which 
so many are to be found on the borders of 
Brittany and Poitou, under the canopy of 
heaven alone, and with nothing but the bleakest 
objects in nature round about. The moor had 
a gentle slope towards the westward. It was 
covered with gorse and heath, interspersed 
with old ragged hawthorns, stunted, and partly 
withered, as we often see, some being brought 
up in poverty and neglect, never knowing care 
or shelter, stinted and sickly, and shrivelling 
with premature decay. Cast here and there 
- amongst the thorns, too, were large masses of 
rock and cold gray stone, the appearance of 
which in that place was difficult to account 
for, as there was no higher ground around 
from which such masses could have fallen. A 
small wood of pines had been planted near the 
summit of the ground, but they, too, had de- 
cayed prematurely in that ungrateful soil; and 
though each tree presented here and there some 
scrubby tufts of dark green foliage, the prin- 
cipal branches stood out, white and blasted, 
skeleton fingers pointing in despairing mockery 
at the wind that withered them. The hour 
was about six o’clock in the evening, and as if 
to accord with the earth below it, there was a 
cold and wintry look about the sky which the 
season did not justify; and the long blue lines 
of dark cloud, mingled with streaks of yellow 
and orange towards the verge of heaven, 
seemed to bespeak an early autumn. There 
was one little pond in the foreground of the 
picture sunk deep amongst some banks and 
hawthorn bushes, and looking dark and stern 
as every thing around it. Flapping up from 
it, however, scared by the noise of a horse’s 
feet, rose a large white stork, contrasting 
strangely with the dim shadowy waters. * * 





“ De Hericourt sprang into the saddle, and 
while the count, in that tone of command which 
was seldom disobeyed, exclaimed, ‘ Make way 
for him there; let no one impede him;’ he 
spurred on quickly through the crowd, gather- 
ing his men together as he went. All eyes 
were turned to look after him, but the moment 
he and his troop were free from the people at 
the extreme edge of the crowd, he was seen to 
speak a word to the man at the head of the file. 
The soldiers immediately halted, faced round, 
and, carrying fire-arms as they did, coolly un- 
slung their carbines. The first impulse of that 
part of the crowd nearest to the dragoons, was 
to press back, while those on the opposite side 
strove to get forward, headed by Virlay and 
Armand Herval. The crush in the centre was 
consequently tremendous, but the Count de 
Morseiul succeeded in casting himself between 
the female he had saved and the troopers. At 
the very moment that he did so, the dragoons 
raised their fusees to their shoulders, and fired 
at once into the midst of the compact mass of 
people. Every shot told; and one unfortunate 
young man, about two paces from the Count de 
Morseiul, received no less than four shots in his 
head and throat. A mingled yell of rage and 
agony rose up from the people, while a loud 
exulting laugh broke from the soldiery. But 
their triumph was only for a moment, for they 
were instantly assailed by a shower of immense 
stones, which knocked one of the troopers off 
his horse, and killed him on the spot. Herval 
and Virlay, too, made their way round behind 
the rock on which the clergyman had been 
standing, and it now became apparent that, in 
that part of the crowd at least, arms were not 
wanting, for flash after flash broke from the 
dense mass of the advancing multitude, and 
swords and pikes were seen gleaming in the air. 
The troopers at length turned their horses 
and fled, but not before they had suffered tre- 
mendously. The Huguenots pursued, and with 
peculiar skill and knowledge of the country, 
drove them hither and thither over the moor. 
Some having mounted the horses which brought 
them thither, pursued them into spots that they 
could not pass, while some on foot defended 
the passes and ravines. The Count de Mor- 
seiul and his servants mounted instantly, and 
rode far and wide over the place, attempting 
to stop the effusion of blood, and being, in 
many instances, successful in rescuing some of 
the soldiery from the hands of the people, and 
from the death they well deserved. Thus 
passed more than an hour, till seeing that the 
light was beginning to fail, and that the last 
spot of the sun was just above the horizon, the 
count turned back to the scene of that day’s 
unfortunate meeting, in the hope of rendering 
some aid and assistance to the wounded who 
had been left behind. He had by this time but 
one servant with him, and when he came to 
the spot where the meeting had been held, he 
found it quite deserted. The wounded and the 
dead had been carried away by those who re- 
mained ; and, of the rest of the people who had 
been there, the greater part had been scattered 
abroad in pursuit of the fugitive soldiers, while 
part had fled in fear to their own homes. There 
was nothing but the cold gray rock, and the 
brown moor stained here and there with blood, 
and the dark purple streaks of the evening 
sky, and the east wind whistling mournfully 
through the thin trees. ‘ I think, sir,’ said the 
servant, after his master had paused for some 
moments in melancholy mood, gazing on the 
scene around, ‘ I think, sir, that I hear voices 
down by the water, where we put up the stork 
as we came,’ The count listened, and heard 


| 





voices too, an¢ he instantly turned his horse 
thither. By the side of that dark water he 
found a melancholy group, consisting of none 
other but Claude de l’Estang and two female 
figures, all kneeling round or supporting the 
form of a third person, also a female, who 
seemed severely hurt. This was the sight 
which presented itself to the eyes of the count 
from the top of the bank above; and, dis. 
mounting, he sprang down to render what as. 
sistance he could, His first attention was 
turned, of course, almost entirely to the 
wounded girl, whose head and shoulders were 
supported on the knee of one of the other 
women, while the pastor was pouring into her 
ear, in solemn tones, the words of hope and con. 
solation ; but they were words of hope and con. 
solation referring to another world. The hand 
that lay upon her knee was fair and soft, the 
form seemed young and graceful ; and, though 
the count, as he descended, could not see her 
face, the novice’s veil that hung from her head 
told him a sad tale in regard to the story of her 
life. He doubted not, from all he saw, that she 
was dying; and his heart sickened when he 
thought of the unhappy man who had brought 
her thither, and of what would be the feelings 
of his fierce and vehement heart when he heard 
the fate that had befallen her. He had scarcely 
time to think of it, for, ere he had well reached 
the bottom of the descent, the sound of a horse 
coming furiously along was heard, and Armand 
Herval paused on the opposite side of the dell, 
and gazed down upon the group below. It 
seemed as if instinct told him that there was 
what he sought ; for, without going on to the 
moor, he turned his horse’s rein down the de- 
scent, though it was steep and dangerous, and 
in a moment had sprung from the beast’s back, 
and was kneeling by her he had loved. It is 
scarcely to be told whether she was conscious of 
his presence or not, for the hand of death was 
strong upon her; but it is certain that, as he 
printed upon her hands the burning kisses of 
love in agony, and quenched them with his 
tears, it is certain that a smile came over her 
countenance, before that last awful shudder 
with which the soul parted from the body for 
ever. After it was all over, he gazed at her 
for a single instant without speaking. Every 
one present saw that he acted as if of right, 
and let him do what he would ; and unpinning 
the veil from her long beautiful hair, he took 
and steeped it in the blood that was still, not- 
withstanding all that had been done to stanch 
it, welling from a deep wound in her breast, 
till every part of the fabric was wet with gore. 
He then took the veil, placed it in his brown, 
scarred bosom —upon his heart; and raising 
his eyes and one hand to heaven, murmured 
some words that were not distinctly heard. He 
had not uttered one audible sentence since he 
came up, but he now turned, and with a tone 
of entreaty addressed Claude de l’Estang. ‘ The 
Spirit will bless you, sir,’ he said, ‘ for giving 
her comfort in the hour of death !’” 





Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia, Vol. CIV.: 
Biography, Lives of Eminent British States- 
men, Vol. VI.: Oliver Cromwell. By John 
Forster, Esq. London, 1838. Longman and 
Co.; Taylor. 

A MonTH ago,when we reviewed Dr. Vaughan’s 

** Cromwell” we merely placed in juxtaposition 

with that larger work, the title of Mr. Forster's 

single volume; and as a small thing, however 
good and valuable, may be hidden by matters 
of greater bulk, it so happened that we ne- 
glected to do justice to this publication, upon 
which, however, we had not failed to observe, 
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the writer had bestowed no small degree of 
labour and research. We return, therefore, 
with pleasure to a distinct notice of Mr. Fors. 
ter's pages ; and to shew how well he has suc- | 
ceeded in his inquiries, we select some of the 
very interesting records he has collected of the 
early life of the future Protector :— 

“ Let us suppose that he and Hampden en- 
tered the house together, at the momentous | 
opening of that famous parliament, — two men 


course of so few years, he should, by the 
murder of one king, and the banishment of 
another, ascend the throne, be invested in the 
royal robes, and want nothing of the state of a 
king, but the changing of his hat into a crown 2” 
‘Odds fish, Lory!’ exclaimed the laughing | 
Charles, when he heard this from the divine | 
who had panegyrised the living lord protector, 
‘Odds fish, man! your chaplain must be a 
bishop. Put me in mind of him at the next 


already linked to each other by the bonds of | vacancy.’ Oh, glorious time for the church ! 
counsel and of friendship yet more than by | Oh, golden age for the profligate and the slave.” 
those of family, but presenting how strange a|* At a later period, Mr. Forster has been 
contrast to each other in all things, save the | equally successful. ‘ 

greatness of their genius. The one of exqui-| “In the tenants that rented from him — in 
sitely mild deportment, of ever civil and affable | the labourers that took service under him — he 
manners, with a countenance that at once ex-|sought to sow the seeds of his after troop of 
pressed the dignity of his intellect and the) Ironsides. He achieved an influence through 





Rn cael 
welcomed the stormy yet not impassable sea 
which rolled between slavery and freedom. 
Other thoughts, deeper in his heart of hearts, 
lurking there even unknown to himself, may 
have agitated Cromwell. His friends said, in 
after years, that even now he would startle them 
by sudden and gratuitous graspings of his sword, 
and by fits of the same abrupt and immoderate 
laughter which were noted on the eve of Wor- 
cester and Dunbar. The members are now all 
within the house, and upon the crowd outside 
an anxious silence has fallen, such as anticipates 
great events. Hour passes after hour, yet the 
door of the Commons is still locked, —and 
within may be heard, by such as stand in the 
adjoining lobby, not the confused and wrangling 
noise of a various debate, but the single con- 
tinuous sound of one ominous voice, interrupted 





sweetness of his nature ; and even in his dress, 
arranged with scrupulous nicety and care, an- 
nouncing the refinement of his mind. The 
other, a figure of no mean mark, but oh, how 
unlike that! His gait clownish, his dress ill- 
made and slovenly, his manners coarse and | 
abrupt, and his face such as men look on with | 
a vague feeling of admiration and dislike ! 
The features cut, as it were, out of a piece of 
gnarled and knotty oak; the nose large and 
red; the cheeks coarse, warted, wrinkled, and 
sallow; the eyebrows huge and shaggy, but, 
glistening from beneath them, eyes full of 
depth and meaning, and, when turned to the 
gaze, piercing through and through the gazer ; 
above these, again, a noble forehead, whence, 
on either side, an open flow of hair ‘ round 
from his parted forelock manly hangs,’ cluster- 
ing; and over all, and pervading all, that un- 
definable aspect of greatness alluded to by the 
poet, when he spoke of the face of Cromwell as 
one that 
* Did imprint an awe, 
And naturally all souls to his did bow, 


As wands of divination downward draw, 
And point to beds where sovereign gold doth grow.’ 


Imagine, then, these two extraordinary men, 
now for the first time together, passing along 
the crowded lobbies of that most famous as- 
sembly,— Hampden greeting his friends as he 
passes, stopping now and then, perhaps, to in- 
troduce his country kinsman to the few whose 
curiosity had mastered the first emotion in- 
spired by the singular stranger, but pushing 
directly forward towards a knot of active and 
eager faces that are clustered round a little spot 
near the bar of the house, on the right of the 
Speaker’s chair,in the midst of which stand Sir 
John Eliot, Sir Robert Philips, and Pym. The 
crowd make way for Hampden— the central 
figures of that group receive him amongst them 
with deference and gladness—he introduces his 
cousin Cromwell—and, among the great spirits 
whom that little spot contains, the clownish 
figure, the awkward gait, the slovenly dress, 
pass utterly unheeded, for, in his first few 
words, they have discovered the fervour, and, 
perhaps, suspected the greatness, of this acces- 
sion to their cause. Pym is soon seen to draw 
the new member for Huntingdon aside, and, 
with a forecast of his favourite sphere of action, 
initiates him into the case against Mainwaring. 
Meanwhile, let a passage from one of Dr. 
South’s sermons hint to us what may, at that 
instant, have occupied the more vulgar thoughts 
of the royalist portion of the assembly. ‘ Who,’ 
said that zealous candidate for a bishopric, 
‘who that had beheld such a bankrupt, beg- 
garly fellow as Cromwell, first entering the 
parliament-house, with a threadbare, torn coat, 
and a greasy hat (and perhaps neither of them 


the neighbourhood all around him, unequalled | at intervals, not by a broken cheer, but by a 
for piety and self-denying virtue. The greater | tremendous shout of universal sympathy. Sud. 
part of his time, even upon his farm, was passed | denly, a stir is seen outside, the crowd grows 
in devotional exercises, and expositions, and | light with uncovered heads, and the carriage of 
prayer. Who prays best will work best —who | the great lord lieutenant of Ireland dashes up 
preaches best will fight best—all the famous | to the house of lords. Ten minutes more have 
doctrines of his later and more celebrated years, | passed —the door of the Commons’ house is 
were tried and tested on the little farm at St. | abruptly thrown wide open — and forth issues 
Ives. His servants were taught that, however | Pym, followed by upwards of three hundred 
inferior to the lords of the earth they might be | representatives of the English people; in that 
in worldly circumstances, there were yet claims|day the first men of the world, in birth, in 
of loftier concern in which they had equal share, | wealth, in talents. Their great leader crosses 
and in the right understanding of which their! to the House of Lords, and the bar is in an 
humanity might exalt itself to the level of the|instant filled with that immortal crowd. 
proudest. He did not drudge them from rising | What, meanwhile, was the suspense lately 
to setting sun, as if they had been merely beasts | endured by the meaner masses outside, to the 
of burden ; he left them time, at intervals, to| agitation which now heaved them to and fro, like 
ponder on the momentous fact, that even they | the sullen waves ofan advancing storm? Butthe 
had immortal souls. Before going to their | interval is happily shorter. It is closed by the 
field-work in the morning they knelt down with | appearance of Maxwell, the usher of the House 
their master in the touching equality of prayer ; | of Lords, at whose side staggers Strafford him. 
in the evening they shared with him again the} self, a prisoner! The storm which had 
comfort and exaltation of divine precepts, and | threatened, fell into a frightful stillness. They 
were taught the inexpressible value of the reli-| make ‘ through a world of staring people,’ as 
gion that is practical, and tends to elevate, not| old Baillie the covenanter wrote to his friends 
to depress, the soul. In St. Ives, to this day,|in Scotland, towards the carriage of the earl, 
significant memorials of Cromwell exist, which |‘ all gazing, no man capping to him before 
strangely and deeply connect themselves, even | whom that morning the greatest of England 
at this distance of time, with those solemn | would have stood discovered.’ Statesmanship 
scenes. Avast number of swords are scattered | had achieved its master-stroke. The power of 
round the neighbourhood, bearing on their hilts | the greatest and proudest minister that ever 
the initials O. C. They have descended from) ruled a nation—of the only minister of genius 
the farmers and labourers of the times we are that Charles I. possessed—lay grovelling in the 
retracing, to the possession of their present) dust beneath the feet of the meanest person in 
owners. For, in 1641, when the sky foretold | that assembled populace. = ” i 
the imminent storm, a large supply of swords| ‘* The notion which seems to be held by many 
was sent to the district of St. Ives, marked with | eminent writers, that Cromwell was after all 
those initials, for which, some few months after, | perhaps only the instrument of fate, working 
the sum of 100/. was voted to Cromwell, in| its own wild will in the wild and changing 
acknowledgment of the outlay and the zeal.| humours of the army—is one which, however, 
With the Bible he had before given them in} feasible in the main, could only have been 
one hand, and the sword he then gave them in | arrived at by the course hitherto taken in the 
the other, those old tenants and labourers of! multitudinous accounts that exist of him, of 
St. Ives afterwards formed part of that immortal | judging by itself each separate incident of his 
phalanx which was never known to yield or be’ extraordinary career in its single shape as it 
beaten in battle.” ,arose. .This seemed to be productive of much 
And again, we copy the vivid account of a\ error. He was too great a man, intellectually, 
most memorable scene :— | to have worked without a plan, and yet was de- 
“ The morning of the 11th of November, | ficient in the element of moral greatness, which 
1640, saw anxious crowds assembled in the would in itself have withheld him from the 
neighbourhood of Westminster. A great busi- plan he assumed. Viewed in his separate 
ness was a-foot. Crowds of members poured! qualities a greater man has probably never 
into the house from all quarters. Some, as! lived—a man with more eminent abilities for 
Hyde remarked, were observed to have sad and statesmanship—a more masterly soldier, judging 
melancholy faces ; and others, as if flushed by him by the age in which he lived, and the 
a stern and ‘ unnatural ’ joy, to be ‘ marvellous objects he accomplished—a person more won- 
elated’ in step and aspect. Such was, indeed, the derfully gifted in all the attributes of subtlest 
natural difference between the men who saw a thought, and of an intellect the most piercing 
crisis impending that would over-tax their and profound. The moral elevation, too, of 
strength, and the greater men who, in the sure his courage should be admitted by all, since 
terrors of the future, that were to be born of in the days of his-greatest danger, when assas- 





paid for), could have suspected that, in the 


the miseries of the past, only recognised and | sins beset him round his bed and at his board 
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he gave way to no base thought of mere per- 
sonal fear. His eminent and thoughtful saga- 
city has never been disputed, nor the vastness 
of his comprehension, nor the marvellous intre- 
pidity of his purposes, nor the inexhaustible 
expedients and powers of his mind. Is it pos- 
sible to suppose, then, that all these amazing 
faculties failed in their mission on earth—for 
they did fail—without some rooted curse that 
lay in his nature deeper than them all, and 
when they sought to identify themselves with 
settled and lasting projects, that at once dis- 
_— them to the winds? That curse was 

is want of truth, and could only have been 
implanted in such a nature by some early 
scheme of the fatal ambition which he realised 
in later life. ‘ Explica atque excute intelligen- 
tiam tuam,’ says the great Roman philosopher, 
‘ut videas, que sit in ea species, forma, et notio 
viri boni. Cadit ergo in virum bonum mentiri 
emolumenti sui caus, criminari preripere, 
fallere? Nihil profecto minis. Est ergo ulla 
res tanti, aut commodum ullum tam expeten- 
dum, ut viri boni et splendorem et nomen amit- 
tas? Quid est, quod afferre tantum utilitas 
ista, que dicitur, possit, quantum auferre, si 
boni viri nomen eripuerit, fidem justitiamque 
detraxerit ?” Oh no, nothing can supply its 
place, ‘ utility’ or profit without it have never 
yet made out their case in this world. The 
discovery of its absence here was fatal at once. 
The parties who had in turn trusted, and been 
in turned betrayed, fled all from Cromwell’s 
side at last, and left him alone, and the vast de- 
signs he had hoped to leave permanently im- 
pressed upon the genius of the English people 
and the character of the English constitution, 
sunk with him into his grave. But not these 
alone. He dragged there, too, in so far as it 
was possible for him to do so,—for a good as 
well as great thought, once born in the world, 
can never wholly die,—the more virtuous and 
more able designs of the yet immortal states. 
men he supplanted, and left the path altogether 
clear for the base, the wicked, the licentious 
slavery, of the restored monarch who succeeded 
him. Still must some portion of the reality of 
that enthusiasm with which he wrought his 
unworthiest aims, be permitted to remain with 
him. On his death-bed, we shall see, it shone 
suddenly forth, when all the insincerity and the 
trick of life and its designs had passed for ever. 
Then broke forth that almost fierce sincerity 
and belief of inspiration with which his first 
exertions in the republican cause began, and 
which, if grosser objects had not crossed it, 
would probably have realised the greatest career 
for Cromwell that had ever been flung open to 
“mortal man. It is by leaving with him a por- 
tion of this true enthusiasm, even in his works 
of greatest insincerity—it is by supposing that 
one so accomplished in deluding others, might 
also, and that most deeply, have deluded him- 
self—that the extraordinary inconsistencies 
which have been noted in him, will find their 
sole solution at the last.” 

We need hardly add, that our opinion of this 
volume is most favourable. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE CAMDEN SOCIETY. 

1. King Johan; a Play,in Two Parts. By 
John Bale. Edited by J. P. Collier, Esq., 
from the MS. of the Author, in the Library 
of His Grace the Duke of Devonshire. 

2. Alliterative Poem on the Deposition of 
King Richard II. Ricardi Maydiston, de 
Concordia inter Ric. II., et Civitatem Lon- 
don. Edited by Thomas Wright, Esq., 
M.A. F.S.A. &e. 

TsxE Camden Society is steadily pursuing the 





desirable object for which it was instituted, 
namely, the perpetuating and rendering acces- 
sible whatever is valuable, but at present little 
| known, amongst the materials for the civil, 
ecclesiastical, or literary history of the United 
| Kingdom. And we have no doubt that the 


| present volumes will be received by the mem-| 


bers with the highest satisfaction, not only on 
account of their intrinsic value and curiosity, 
but as an earnest of the anxiety felt by the 
council to execute the trust reposed in them, in 
such manner as to gratify the taste, not of one, 
but of all classes of the subscribers. By the 
first publication, they may indeed. be said to 
have given Bale for their future good behaviour. 

The nature of the play before us—we cannot 
better describe than in the words of the editor. 

*¢ The design of the two plays of King Johan 
(says Mr. Collier), was to promote and confirm 
the Reformation, of which, after his conversion, 
Bale was one of the most strenuous and un- 
scrupulous supporters. This design he executed 
in a manner until then, I apprehend, unknown. 
He took some of the leading and popular events 
of the reign of King John, his disputes with 
the pope, the sufferings of his kingdom under the 
interdict, his subsequent submission to Rome, 
and his imputed death by poison from the 
hands of a monk of Swinstead, and applied them 
to the circumstances of the country, in the 
latter part of the reign of Henry the Eighth. 
This early application of historical events 
of itself is a singular circumstance, but it is 
the more remarkable when we recollect that we 
have no drama in our language of that date, in 
which personages connected with, and engaged 
in, our public affairs are introduced. In *‘ Kynge 
Johan’ we have not only the monarch himself, 
who figures very prominently until his death, on 
page eighty-four; but Pope Innocent, Cardinal 
Pandulphus, Stephen Langton, Simon of 
Swynslet (or Swinstead), and a monk called 
Raymundus; besides abstract impersonations ; 
such as England, who is stated to be a widow ; 
Imperial Majesty, who is supposed to take the 
reigns of government after the death of King 
John; Nobility, Clergy, Civil Order, Treason, 
Verity, and Sedition, who may be said to be 
the Vice or Jester of the piece. Thus we have 
many of the elements of historical plays, such 
as they were acted at our public theatres forty 
or fifty years afterwards, as well as some of the 
ordinary materials of the old moralities, which 
were gradually exploded by the introduction of 
real or imaginary characters on the scene.” 

The work is not of a nature for us to give 
many specimens of it, but we must insert the 
following Wassail song, which is sung by Dis- 
simulation, and is undoubtedly the earliest 
specimen of such compositions which has as 
yet come to light. 

** Wassayle, Wassayle out of the mylke payle, 
Wassayle, Wassayle as whyte as my nayle, 
Wassayle, Wassayle, in snowe, frost, and hayle, 
Wassayle, Wassayle, with partriche and rayle, 
Wassayle, Wassayle, that muche doth avayle, 
Wassayle, Wassayle that never will fayle.” 

The Alliterative Poem on the death of Richard 
the Second, has been edited from a manuscript 
in the Library of the University of Cambridge, 
by Mr. Wright, who has endeavoured to render 
it more accessible to the general reader by a 
slight popular glossary, and occasional notes. 
** The poem (says the editor), bears internal 
evidence of having been written after the time 
when the king fell into the hands of his 
enemies, and before the intention of deposing 
him was publicly made known. In its style, it 
is an imitation of the popular poem of ¢ Piers 
Plowman,’ of which it seems to have been in- 
tended as a continuation, and it possesses much 











of the energy and spirit which characterise so 
strongly that famous satire.” The poem abounds 
with allusions to popular customs, and the state 
of society, at the time when it was written; 
one passage on the subject of the then fashion. 
able costume, is particularly curious. 
«« And now ther is a gyse, the queyntest of all. 

A wondir curiouse crafte, y-come now late, 

That men clepeth Kerving the clothe all to pecis 

That sevene goode sowers sixe wekes after 

Moun not sett the seemes, ne sewe them ageyn.” 

The account of the elections, and of the 
behaviour of the compliant parliament of 21st 
Richard II., which betrayed the rights and 
liberties of the country into the hands of the 
king and his favourites, is one of the most 
curious and valuable parts of the poem. 

This Society has our best wishes for its suc. 
cess ; it promises to be extremely useful in pre. 
serving many monuments of our early history 
and literature, which must otherwise remain 
buried in the dust of our libraries, or at most 
accessible only to the learned and Jeisured few. 
But (and we hope our suggestions will be taken 
in the kindly spirit in which they are offered) 
it must be remembered, to be so useful, it must 
be popular, and receive the support of many 
members who are not thorough-paced anti- 
quarians ; and whose continued support can 
only be reckoned upon if it be propitiated by 
the occasional publication of a popular volume. 
Verbum sat. 








The Comic Almanac for 1839, an Ephemeris 
in Jest and Earnest ; containing “ all Things 
fitting for such a Work.” By Rigdum Fun- 
nidos, Gent. Adorned with a dozen of 
“ righte merrie’? Cuts, pertaining to the 
Months, and a Hieroglyphic, by George 
Cruikshank. London, Tilt. 

TuE overflowing humours of George Cruik- 

shank in his production (and it is impossible to 

describe their number and variety, from the 
most characteristic groups to the minutest 
silhouettes), are admirably companioned by the 
letterpress in prose and verse. ‘The whole 
thing is replete with matter, quite equal in 
effect to laughing gas. We intend to pay our 
respects to these agreeable Christmas jollities 
in another Gazette, and must for the nonce be 
content with one example—that of June— 
where we have the picture of an author under 

a terrible screw-press, the levers wrought by 

two fat publishers, and a tail-place and etce- 

teras of equally merry satire. The literary 
accompaniment is 


** Mr. Serjeant Talfourd withdrew his Copyright Bill, 1838. 
O Longman, Longman, Orme, Brown, Green, and Co, 
And other dons of Paternoster Row! 

O enemies of authors here below, 
From those who're great to those who are but so— 





seit you ~*~ indignant does complain, 

Clanks in your face his literary chain ; 

Stop, tyrants! who, for your petuliar gain, 

By day and night the contents of his brain nt 
rain. 

He sows the seed, you gather in the crops ; 

You sack the till, and he supplies your shops ; 

You quaff champagne, while malt and hopé 

Do scarcely once a fortnight enter Slop’s 





chops. 
So wickedly does fortune treat our crew $ 
So partially she deals betwixt us two; 
Nothing can miserable authors do 
But squeeze and squeeze, while pitilessly you 
screw, 
Until you squeeze the hapless carcass dry. 
For such great wrongs js there no remedy ? 
O callous House of Commons! tell us why 
You pass poor authors’ wrongs so eeeitied ‘i 
iy: 
Be these the terms for literary men: 
Pec Stat he tade epiehn 
after us who wie’ e like 
O what shall I, O. U., learned ION! : 
whens 
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Thy happy bill, by law here shall prevail, 
Leaving to me (and to my sons in tale), 
Of all my works the profit of the sale ; 

As for the publishers—why, rat it, they’ 


fail.” 





The Historical, Moral, and Weather Almanac, 
for 1839. London, 1839. Orr and Co. 
ANOTHER almanac, which has reached us so 
late, we must let it say a few words for itself, 





as,— 

“It is offered to the public in the hope of its 
being of general use and interest, and in order 
to prove that prophetic almanac-makers are as 
ignorant of futurity as the author of this can- 
didly professes himself to be; for, in arranging 
his predictions, he has neither consulted the 
stars, nor troubled his mind in fixing the limits 
and power of atmospheric currents, or the 
action and reaction of magnetic fluids. But, 
with regard to his political prognostications, 
guided by the experience of the past, he has 
made a prudent use of his acquaintance with 
the present state of affairs. With respect to 
the future state of the weather and wind, he 
has carefully examined the meteorological ob- 
servations of a long series of years; and, after 
having compared several recurrences of the 
same phenomena at certain intervals, he has 
formed his tables of the probable state of the 
weather and winds. . . 5 

“In taking leave of the reader, the author 
begs him to reflect on the following lines of 
Fortiguerra : — 

* Chi predice il futuro, e vuol ch’io il creda, 
Stolto mi stima, o di stoltezza ¢ in preda,’ 
‘He who predicts future events, and wishes me 
blindly to believe him, either takes me for a 
fool, or is a fool himself.’ 
The predictions are far too political for our 
pages. 





— 





MISCELLANEOUS. 

Milman’s Edition of Gibbon, Vol. LX. 
London, 1838. Murray. 
Tuts work proceeds regularly to its close. It 
is curious to see the infidel sentiments of Gib- 
bon put forth with antidotes by a reverend and 
faithful son of the Church. As apothe caries 
must not vend poisons without labels to warn 
people against swallowing them, so does: Mr. 

Milman label Gibbon, in order that there may 

be no mistake with regard to his pois onous 

doctrines. 

The Art of Conversation: to which are added 
Miscellaneous Thoughts and Reflections on 
General Conduct. London, 1838. ‘T'aylor. 

WE have often paid a well-merited tribute to 

Mr. Taylor’s industry and judgment in h.is 

selections, and we have in to record our 

praise of the little brochure before us; it iis 

filled with incontrovertible axioms, and is we ll 

calculated to fulfil the design for which it : is 

intended, namelyto aid and teach the diff i- 


po and uninformed in the art of convers: \- 
ion. 


Introductory Address on the present State an d 
future Advantages of Literary and Philos »- 
phical Institutions to the Intellectual In, t- 
provement of Society. Delivered at th e 
Literary and Philosophical Institution a t 
Cheltenham, Sept. 25, 1838, by Dr. Bois .- 
tagon, the President. Cheltenham, Daviet .. 

Ir any thing were wanting to shew the benefit s 

which such institutions are calculated to diffuse , 

this able and eloquent lecture would supply th e 

deficiency. Dr. Boisragon very happily expose s 

the futility of the arguments resorted to by th: 2 

narrow-minded opponents of intellectual culti - 

vation, Among other interesting matter, thi : 





lecture contains a comprehensive view of the 
moral influence of steam communication in 
promoting the literature, arts, and religious 
improvement of Great Britain. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 
DEcEMBER 10. Sir John Barrow, Bart. V.P. 
in the chair. — Read, extracts from the follow- 
ing papers. 1. ‘Some Remarks on Two Pa- 
puan Vocabularies of Australia and Van Die- 
men’s Land,’ by Dr. John Lhotsky, F. R. Bot. 
Soc. of Bavaria. This short Australian voca- 
bulary, consisting of about 180 words, was 
compiled by Dr. Lhotsky during his journey, in 
1835, to the Moneru Downs, 200 miles S.S.W. 
of Sydney. These downs lie between the east- 
ern foot of the mountains called the Australian 
Alps (the Warragong of the natives), and the 
sea. The occurrence of snow and ice in the 
vocabulary, prove the locality to which the 
tribes occasionally resort, and perhaps no similar 
locality may exist in Australia. Several of these 
words differ from those in the Rev. Mr. Threl- 
keld’s excellent Australian grammar. The 
vocabulary of Van Diemen’s Land is far more 
curious, as it is believed that no record exists of 
more than perhaps about 400 words of the dialect 
spoken by the natives of that island, and as these 
aborigines are fast perishing away, unless steps 
be at once taken to obtain a vocabulary of their 
language, we shall lose every chance of obtain- 
ing it. In D’Entrecasteaux’s Straits, Labil- 
lardiére collected about seventy-two words. 
In Baudin’s voyage, it is supposed Péron col- 
lected about 172, probably at Maria Island of 
Tasman; but these are believed never to have 
been published. A MS. copy was obtained from 
Mrs. Paterson, at Sydney, by Mr. Robert 
Brown, during Flinder’s voyage. In D’Ur- 
ville’s account of the Voyage de l’Astrolabe, 
in 1826, a list of 100 words is given as being 
collected in King George’s Sound, from a fe- 
male native of Port Dalrymple, by M. Gaimard. 
These were all we possessed prior to the voca- 
bulary of Dr. Lhotsky, who obtained it from 
Mr. M‘Geary, a resident of twenty years in 
Van Diemen’s Land, very much attached to 
the natives, and who, from his knowledge of their 
language and manners, was employed on special 
duty during the so-called Black War, when 
it was an object to secure the natives and 
transport them to Flinder’s Island.—2. A letter 
from George Moore, Esq. ‘On the Level of the 
Dead Sea.’ 
** Moore Hall, December 3, 1838. 
“In No. XIX, page 793, of the ‘Comptes 
rendus,” of the Academy of Sciences at Paris, 
just published, I perceive a communication 
from M. Callier, capitaine d’état-major in the 
French service, in which that officer adduces 
the observation of several travellers in support 
of an opinion, adopted in a ‘ preceding work,’ 
that the level of the Dead Sea is considerably 
lower than that of the Mediterranean. Among 
others he cites a thermometrical observation, 
said to have been made by me in April 1837, 





namely—that water boiled at a temperature 
of 2165 Fahr., according to which the level 
of the Dead Sea would appear to have a de- 
pression of 2220 feet, or, as deduced by M. 
Callier, of 608 métres below the level of the 
Mediterranean. Now, sir, with all courtesy to- 
wards M. Callier, may I be permitted toask what 
is his authority for the statement? The only 
published account of my observations is to be 
found in the London ‘ Geographical Journal,’ 
Vol. VIII. page 250, where it distinctly states 
that ‘by the temperature of boiling water I 
found the level of the Dead Sea to be 500 feet 





aed ec crnamnnienme ars 

below the level of the Mediterranean, and that 
the truth of this depression has been since 
confirmed by the barometrical measurements of 
M. Schubert, of Munich, who found the Lake of 
Tiberias to be 500, and the Dead Sea 598 feet, 
below the level of the Mediterranean.’ My 
observations were repeated several times with 
rain water, and the result was invariably the 
same, namely—that water boiled at a tempe- 
rature of 213° Fahr. I subsequently — 
my experiments, both at Jaffa and at Beirdt, 
with the same thermometer, when the boiling 
point was exactly 212°. As far as I am aware, 
the observations above mentioned are the first 
and only ones recorded on the subject,—for it 
is worse than childish to take into account the 
subsequent barometrical observation of M. de 
Bertou, as that gentleman distinctly states, in 
his communication to the Geographical Societies 
of Paris and of London, that his barometer 
was out of order,—yet, in the face of this 
assertion, M. Callier inserts his observation, 
also, in a column with that which he is pleased 
to attribute to me; and then courteously re- 
marks—‘ It would be desirable to know whe- 
ther MM. Moore and Becke [Beek] boiled 
pure water or water from the Dead Sea.’ 
Having shewn that M. Callier had no 
legitimate authority for his statement, it may 
be curious, and not a little amusing, to endea- 
vour to discover how the error originated. 
Possibly the clue may be found in a communi- 
cation from M. de Bertou, who has lately been 
travelling in Syria, as in a letter of his, just 
published in the ‘ Bulletin de la Société de 
Géographie,’ a somewhat similar statement is 
made. Now, that M. de Bertou should not 
have known the real state of the case, is quite 
impossible, as he repeatedly asked me the ques- 
tion in Syria, and I as repeatedly answered 
him, that, by our observation, there was a de- 
pression of 500 feet; and I explained to him 
the mode in which we found it: but I did more, 
I also communicated to M. de Bertou that we 
sounded to the depth of about 2220 feet and got 
no bottom ; and, furthermore, that for curiosity 
we actually did try the boiling temperature of 
water from the Dead Sea, and found it 222° 
Fahr. Now, in these three distinct facts, 
jumbled together in a most incomprehensible 
manner, it seems pretty evident how this mis- 
statement has arisen; who might be author of 
such happ’y confusion it is vain for me to guess, 
but the fact can hardly be doubted, that my ob- 
servation for the depth of soundings in the Dead 
Sea has been reported to the Academy of 
Sciences at Paris for the depth of the surface of 
that sea below the Mediterranean, and has 
been gravely published by that learned body, 
while the volume of the London Geographical 
Journal, the most natural place to search for 
the observation of an English traveller, contain- 
ing the actual result of a experiments, had 
been deposited on the shelves of gtr | 
nearly six montis previously. M. Callier is, 

believe, the same officer who travelled through 
parts of Asia Minor, Syria, and to the Dead 
Sea, three or four years ago, by order of the 
French government; and as he doubtless was 
well provided with instruments, and as the 
account of his travels has not yet been printed, 
perhaps he will obllige the public with his own 
observations on the: level of that sea, which may 
be more beneficial to science than by mistating 
the observation of one who simply travelled for 
his own amuseme at and instruction. A. part 
of that amusement was to survey the Dead Sea, 
which, after some progress, was prevented by 
my being unable to obtain a firman from the 





Pasha of Egypt; but if, through the applica- 
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tion of the British government, I can obtain 
such a firman, I am ready to return to Syria 
and complete, at my own expense, the 
of that remarkable sea—memorable not only for 
its scriptural and historical associations, but 
doubly interesting at this moment as presenting 
one of the most singular phenomena connected 
with the physical geography of the globe.— 
Tam, &c. * GEoRGE Moore. 

«* To Captain Washington, R.N., Sec, R.G.S.” 

We are still in arrear with the reports of 
this Society. 


SOCIETY OF ARTS. 
Mr. Gopparp, ‘ On the Polarisation of Light.’ 
The term ‘polarisation’ has lately, and not very 
happily, as hinted by Mr. Goddard, been applied 
** to the change which takes place in thedirection 
of rays that pass through certain crystals, hav- 
ing an apparent analogy to magnetic pheno- 
mena.” The present illustration consisted of a 
series of the most beautiful experiments, which 
conveyed to the mind, better than any lecture 
could have done, a knowledge of the pheno- 
mena of polarisation. The experiments were 
preceded by two or three observations on the 
two theories of light—snbjects which have been 
frequently discussed in the Lit.Gaz. Mr. God- 
dard then, by the aid of an A tuning-fork and two 
glasses, shewed the intimate connexion between 
a current of sound andaray of light; he then pro- 
ceeded at once to his experiments, with an oxy- 
hydrogen microscope of low degree. They 
were made with nitre, acetate of zinc, quartz, 
bre gp sugar-candy (crystallised sugar), and 
several other substances; in all of which, 
especially in the nitre and zinc, the iridescent 
hues were exquisitely beautiful. The apparatus 
was new, and did not work very well; nothing 
could exceed the enthusiasm of the spectators, 
and it was regretted that the space to which 
the illustrations was necessarily limited, pre- 
vented the further gratification of the company. 


LINNAAN SOCIETY. 
Me. Forster in the chair.—Read, a paper 
by E. I. Queckett, Esq., entitled ‘ Observations 
on the Anatomical and Physiological Nature 
of Ergot in certain Grasses.’ The observations 
of Mr. Queckett go to confirm those of Mr. 
John Smith, given in our notice ofthe Society’s 
meeting of the 6th of last month, except in so 
far as relates to the infection being conveyed 
along with the pollen in the process of fecunda- 
tion; for it appears that the whole plant is 
more or less infected, and that the sporules are 
carried up along with the circulating fluids, 
during the developement of the grass, from the 
partially infected seed. Mr. Queckett has 
traced the minute parasitic fangus which gives 
rise to the ergot in grasses, through the 
various stages of its developement, which 
occupy about a fortnight. At first ‘the 
sporidia send forth one or more tubes, 
which, in a short time, are seen to become di- 
vided by diaphragms, and which ultimately se- 
parate into so many distinct cells, resembling 
in all respects the parent cell. At the dia- 
phragms issue branches, which become divided 
in a similar manner. These also are usually 
of an oval form, transparent, and containing 
several green granules, which Mr. Queckett 
regards as the true seeds, cr sporules. The 
entire length of this extremely minute plant 
was found to be about the 200th of an inch, 
and that of the separate cells, or sporidia,about 
the 4000th- of an inch; and of these last it has 
been calculated that a single ergot contains 
about twenty millions. The ergotised seed of 


presents nothing but a granular and cellular the great veins which intersect the older series, 
mass, having no trace of gluten, and ing Dr. Fleming considers that both these classes 
no longer any of the characters or properties of ; of trap were produced; while the old red sand. 
starch. .| Stone, and other associated sedimentary de. 
a | posits, were in a horizontal position, and that 
ENTOMOLOGICAL SO€IETY, | they partook, equally with the latter, of those 

Dec. 3. G.R. Waterhouse, Esq. in the chair. | elevatory movements which gave the strata of 
—A numerous list of additions to the library, | the Ochils, and the ridge south of Stratheden, 
presented by various societies and naturalists; the southerly dip. The traps of the third 
at home and abroad, was read, and thanks or- epoch occur chiefly along the shores of the 
dered to be given to the several donors thereof. | Forth, and are connected with the newer series 
The following memoirs were read:—1l. ‘ De.| of the coal-measures. ‘They consist of basalt 
scription,’ by Mr. Westwood, ‘ of a minute with olivine, amygdaloid, greenstone, wacke, 
and anomalous Insect recently discovered in| and trap tuff; but they frequently inclose 
the Interior of the Spongilla fluviatilis, or com- | fragments of limestone, shale, sandstone, and 


mon fresh-water Sponge,’ by J. Hogg, Esq., and 


ral eminent French zoologists as proofs of the | 
animality of that substance—2. The com. | 
mencement of a memoir, by Mr. A. White, 
containing ‘ Descriptions of some new exotic | 


Hemptera, in the Collection of the British | 
Museum.’ Mr. Westwood also exhibited a new | 
British species of soli wasp (Epipone me-| 
lanocephala), communicated by Mr. ‘Thwaites, 


of Bristol. £1 


GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
WeEpnEspay, Dec. 5. Dr. Fitton, vice-presi- 
dent, in the chair.— Read, ‘A Notice on the 
Trap-Rocks of Fifeshire,’ by Dr. Fleming. 
The author commenced by stating that the 
traps of Fifeshire are referable to three dis- 
tinct epochs of volcanic action, and that the 
products of each period are not more decidedly 
characterised by dissimulants in their relation- 
ship to the associated sedimentary formation, 
than by difference in composition. The rocks 
of the first epoch occur between Stratheden 
and the estuary of the Tay, and rest upon, or 
are variously interstratified with, the old red 
sandstone ; and they are covered by the yellow 
sandstone which supports the mountain lime- 
stone. Viewed on the great scale, they consist 
of amygdaloids, containing irregular beds of 
porphyry, compact felspar, claystone, clink- 
stone, greenstone, and trap tuff; they likewise 
inclose discontinuous layers of slate-clay and 
gray sandstone. The whole of these igneous 
products are decidedly stratified, and the beds, 
though thick, and variously bent, have the 
same dip as the superior and inferior sediment- 
ary deposits. Dr. Fleming is of opinion that 
the materials were accumulated under water, 
and that they were ‘partly poured out as lava 
streams, and partly deposited from showers of 
ashes. Twwo.greenstone vertical dykes traverse 
the strata in an easterly direction; and one of 
them.has been traced from Alva, by Monymeal, 
to Hilton Bridge—a distance of forty miles. 
Several cross veins also occur. The trap-rocks 
of the second epoch form the southern margin 
of Stratheden, and may be considered as con- 
stituting a ridge parallel to the Ochils, and 
extendifg from near St. Andrews to Stirling ; 
but several branches, or patches of trap, re- 
ferable to the same period, occur in the coun- 
ties on the south of the Forth. They are 
composed almost exclusively of greenstone, pass- 
ing sometimes into amygdaloid. In many 
places they are visible, covering the lower coal- 
measures ; on the East Lomond they are in- 
termixed with the mountain limestone ; and, 
at Wemmysshall Hill, south of Cupar, they 
overlap that formation, and are in contact 
with the yellow sandstone. The greenstone of 





the rye becomes so altered, that the nucleus 





this-epoch probably furnished the materials of 


coal. They appear to have been also produced 


which, from the continued motion of its sub- while the sedimentary strata were horizontal, 
abdominal filaments, was presumed to be the 
cause of the undulations in the water, which | which dislocated and upheaved those forma. 
have very recently been insisted upon by seve. | tions. 


‘and to have been affected by the movements 


LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
THE COPTIC SCRIPTURES. _ 
Our readers are aware how important an 
increased acquaintance with any remains of 
Coptic learning, and especially of versions of 
the Scriptures, is to the further elucidation 
of Egyptian history from papyri and inscrip. 
tions, and also to the confirmed accuracy of 
Tue Boox on which the Christian religion is 
founded ; and it will gratify them to be informed 
that the Rev. Henry Tattam, of Bedford, has 
proceeded on a mission to Egypt, in order to 
examine and collate all accessible manuscripts 
in the monasteries of that country (and after. 
wards in Italy), to perfect the Coptic Bible he 
has long been preparing for publication. Mr. 
Tattam sailed from Marseilles on the Ist of 
October, and was to leave Cairo on the 13th 
November, on his way to Upper Egypt, where 
many such MSS. as he is desirous to consult 
are believed to be preserved in the religious 
houses of long past ages. Already, in Cairo 
itself, Mr. Tattam’s zeal has been rewarded by 
the discovery of Isaiah, Jeremiah, and the 
Lamentations, in the Coptic language ; and we 
have no doubt but that the treasures of the 
upper provinces will amply reward his labours. 
It is with pleasure we add, that government 
has given 300/. towards the expense of this 
holy undertaking ; and that the voluntary sub- 
scription in aid of it shews the name of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury for 10/. 10s., the 
Bishops of Lincoln and London, the Duke of 
Bedford, Lord Tavistock, Granville Penn, 
Dr. Macbride, for 5/. each; ‘‘ a lady ” for 
the same sum, and other smaller donations ; 
amounting, altogether, to above 50/. To this 
the council of the Royal Society of Literature, 
at its meeting on Thursday, added 10/. 10s.; 
and it is certain, that when the matter becomes 
known to the public (which we rejoice to make 
it), a fund sufficient to cover the costs of this 
journey will soon be provided by the friends of 
learning and Christianity. Bible and Mission- 
ary Societies are especially called upon to assist 
in such a cause; and private worth and piety 
vill accomplish the rest. We presume that 
ander a thousand pounds would amply supply 
the whole, and even purchase some of the most 

semarkable documents for the nation. 











ROYAL SOCIETY. 
Tue Marquess of Northampton, president, in 
she chair.— The conclusion of Mr. Faraday’s 
paper, entitled ‘ Experimental Researches in 
Electricity, fifteenth series,’ was read. It gave 
an account of certain experiments made lately by 
him with a gymnotus belonging to the proprie- 
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tors of the Gallery of Practical Science in Ade- 
laide Street, which they very liberally placed 
exclusively in his hands for that purpose ; that 
their permission should be thus restricted, was 
essential to the preservation of the peculiar 

wers Of the fish during the investigation. 
The author first stated, briefly, what had been 
done in identifying the powers of the torpedo 
and gymnotus with those of common electricity, 
and then expressed a hope of shortly receiv- 
ing several gymnoti through the hands of the 
government : he then proceeded to describe the 
present preparatory experiments. Certain con- 
ductors or collectors were formed of copper-plate 
and wire, so as to inclose or come in contact 
with particular parts of the fish ; and these were 
so far guarded by sheets of caoutchouc, as to cut 
off much of the communication between the fish 
and the water in which he lived. It was by 
connecting the ends of these with the body, or 
with fit apparatus, that the required results 
were obtained. The shock of the present gym- 
notus was found in accordance with what had 
been already observed by Walsh and others as 
very powerful. A galvanometer was easily and 
powerfully deflected by the current of electricity 
from the fish, and unmagnetised steel rendered 
magnetic. True polar chemical decomposition 
was easily and frequently obtained. The tem- 
perature of a fine wire introduced into the cur- 
rentin Harris’s thermo-electrometer was raised, 
aud finally, the electric spark in air was ob- 
tained from the fish. These effects were all 
produced whilst the fish was in water. All of 
the above phenomena which are competent to 
indicate the direction of the electric current, 
agreed in shewing that it was from the anterior 
parts of the body of the fish through the ap. 
paratus, and to the posterior parts; or if a 
current be assumed within the animal, from the 
tail towards the head, within its body. The 
author concluded his paper by certain considera- 
tions respecting the possibility of finding, ex- 
perimentally, in the organs of the gymnotus 
and torpedo, some relation as to action and re- 
action between the electric and nervous forces, 
and suggests such experiments generally as 
seem to have been fitted to develope the im- 
portant relation. He states that the fish has, 
after a fast of many months, found his appetite 
again, and is in excellent health. 

ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 

Ar the meeting on Thursday, a paper by Mr. 
Tomlinson ‘On Egyptian Antiquities and Hiero- 
glyphics’ was read, in which new and interesting 
light was thrown upon the cartouches of the 
early divinities, and also upon the names, &c. 
in some of the royal dynasties. The various 
points are so interwoven with the particulars 
of previous history, lists, and statements, that 
we cannot detach them in a way to explain their 
bearing upon these inquiries. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 
Mr. Hupson Gurney in the chair.—Mr. 
Dimond exhibited a miniature of Sir Philip 
Sydney, lately in the possession of Sir Egerton 
Brydges.—A further portion of the life of Sir 
Peter Carew was read, and the remainder post- 
poned.—Sir William Betham announced the 
discovery of several Roman baths, within two 
miles of the city of Bath ; we understood they 
were as many as twenty-eight in number. 

LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS 
FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Monday.—Statistical Society, 8 P.M.; British Archi- 
tects, 8 P.M. 
_ Tuesday.— Linnean Society, 8 p.M.; Electrical So- 
ctty, 7 P.M, 


Wednesday. — Society of Arts, 7) P.M. ; Geological, 
 ieceten Repel Society, 8} p.m.; Society of Anti- 
quaries, 8 P.M. 

FINE ARTS. 

ROYAL ACADEMY. 

On Monday, the 10th instant, being the seven- 
tieth anniversary of the foundation of the 
Royal Academy of Arts, a general assembly of 
the Academicians was held at their apartments 
in Trafalgar Square, when the following dis- 
tribution of premiums took place, viz. :— 


To Mr. Henry Nelson O'Neil, for the best copy made 
in the painting school, the silver medal, and the lectures 
of the Professors Barry, Opie, and Fuseli. 

To Mr. William Carpenter, for the next best copy 
made in the painting school, the silver medal. 

To Mr. Henry Le Jeune, for the best drawing from the 
life, the silver medal. 

'o Mr. Henry Bailey, for the best drawing of the prin- 
cipal front of Harcourt House, in Cavendish Square, the 
silver medal. 

To Mr. William Baker, for the best drawing from the 
antique, the silver medal. 

To Mr. Joseph Edwards, for the best model from the 
antique, the silver medal. 

Which was concluded with a short address from the 
president to the students. 

The general assembly afterwards proceeded to appoint 
officers for the ensuing year, when Sir Martin Archer Shee 
was unanimously re-elected president. 

Council.— New List —Thomas Uwins, Frederick Ri- 
chard Lee, William Wyon, Esqrs., and Sir Richard West- 
macott. Old List— Abraham Cooper, Esq., Sir David 
Wilkie, Edward Hodges Baily, and Charles Lock East- 
lake, Esqrs. 

Visitors in the Life Academy.— New List — Thomas 
Uwins, William Hilton, Charles Robert Leslie, and Wil- 
liam Mulready, Esqrs. Old List — William Etty, Henry 
Howard, Richard Cook, Alfred Edward Chalon, and 
Edwin Landseer, Esqrs. 

Visitors in the School of Painting.— New List — He 
Perronet Briggs, William Collins, William Etty, an 
Edwin Landseer, Esqrs. Old List — William Hilton, 
George Jones, Ji Mallord William Turner, and 
William Mulready, Esyrs. 

Auditors Re-elected. ~ W. Mulready, J. M. W. Turner, 
Esqrs., and Sir Richard Westmacott. 





Lectures on Sculpture, as delivered before the 
President and Members of the Royal Academy. 
By Jobn Flaxman, Esq. R.A. &c. Second 
Edition, with Additions. 8vo. pp. 303. 
London, 1838. Bohn. 

Or the merits of Mr. Flaxman’s lectures it is 
unnecessary for us now to speak. They have 
long been duly appreciated by all readers of 
taste; and we are happy to find that those 
readers are so numerous and increasing, that a 
second edition of the work has been called for. 
Owing to a singular incident (for a history of 
which we refer to the volume itself), the im. 
pressions of the plates are earlier than those of 
the first edition, and yet that very circumstance 
enables the publisher to sell the copies of the 
present edition at a reduced price! We subjoin 
afew extracts from a lecture (heretofore — 
lished) by Sir Richard Westmacott, on the high 
professional qualities of the great sculptor, 
delivered in the Royal Academy, on Sir Rich- 
ard’s accession to the professorship of sculpture, 
after the death of Mr. Flaxman. 

‘If to have procured esteem whilst living, 
and to have rendered himself useful to his fel- 
low-labourers, both by his practice and the 
examples he has left us, demand applause, few 
men have died with stronger claims on posterity. 
The chief qualities which distinguished him as 
an artist were feeling and purity of style ; he 
was skilled in the intellectual part of his art, 
and never suffered unnecessary display to 
weaken the effect of his conceptions; emulous 
of fame, he sought it on the unerring principles 
of the best models of antiquity,—the only legiti- 
mate road by which it could be attained. His 
whole life was devoted to his profession; he 
early habituated himself to the study of nature, 
and few applied that study more successfully, 





or directed his art more happily, to those appeals 


for which it is more particularly suited ; none 
excelled him in the learning of his art; and 
from his study of the best authors of antiquity, 
his mind became stored with their images, and 
imbued with their sentiment. During his 
studies at Rome, he produced those masterly 
illustrations of Homer, Hesiod, and 2schylus, 
which placed him as the first designer since the 
revival of sculpture; these works evince a 
thorough knowledge of the principles of his 
art, and whether considered for composition, 
and the laws which govern it, for their ac- 
quaintance with the usages and customs of the 
ancients, or for their erudition, afford most 
valuable examples, and must always be con- 
sulted with advantage. e ° ® 

‘¢ Flaxman not only supported the purity of 
sculpture, but carried us within the dominion 
of poetry, and taught us its value in art; he 
boldly passed the barrier which had so long en- 


gions of invention. His admiration of simplicity 
made him regard it in whatever age or examples 
he discovered it, aud gave a general charac- 
ter of originality to his own works, but which 
it must not be denied sometimes carried him 
into too close a resemblance of the pro-« 
ductions of the earlier revivers of the art, 
But the faults which may be imputed to him 
are, indeed, no others than the excess of great 
and acknowledged beauties; such as a poetical 
imagination, a devoted admiration of purity, and 
a warm and enthusiastic genius inspire. ba 

* The most distinguished proof of Flaxman’s 
powers in heroical composition, and the strong- 
est mark of his genius, may be discovered in 
the colossal group of ‘ St. Michael subduing 
Satan,’ now in the gallery of the Earl of Egre- 
mont, at Petworth, an attempt as successful as 
daring in columnar grouping, and which affords 
an example of the difficulties imposed not only 
by material, but by the nature of the subject, 
being overcome without a recourse to adventi- 
tious aid, by which the eye or mind might be 
diverted from the impression proposed, and is 
strictly within the limits enjoined by sculpture. 
I consider it, indeed, a work not less skilful in 
the arrangement of its composition than great 
in its conception. The archangel is produced 
in the spirit of the art itself, his countenance 
denotes a generous indignation tempered by 
angelic nature; there is an ardour and energy 
revolving around him which might be supposed 
to influence him in the execution of his Divine 
mission; we want no type or wings, but. at 
once admit his presence. The character of the 
whole is finely marked, and possesses, in the 
choice and structure of form, and in the unity 
of expression and action, all the ideal qualities 
appropriate to the exalted subject. In the 
personification of Satan he has been not less 
successful. Half monster and half man, with 
all the characteristics of mighty stature and 
Titanic strength, in the malignant subtlety and 
inflexibility of purpose, in expression, and in 
the writhing action of the demon, we see him 
evidently withheld by the presence of a Divine 
power, in which he is no longer able to sustain 
himself. In alto, or basso-relievo, Flaxman, 
since the revival of the art, stood pre-eminent. 
The illustrations from the Lord’s Prayer are 
fine examples of his talents in the simple na- 
tural, and in the heroic style in the former 3 
whilst the latter is powerfully displayed in 
the unrivalled composition of the shield of 
Achilles. If examined as compositions by the 
test of analysis or separation, they will bear the 


racter each bears to the subject, we would not 








desire more perfect harmopy ; if regarded for 


circled sculpture, and walked freely into the re- ° 


strictest scrutiny; if contemplated for the chas . 















796 
form, grace, and the taste which pervade the 
whole, we = pronounce it a work worthy to 


be ranked with the distinguished discoveries at 
Dodona.” 








NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
Dramatic Sketches. Drawn from Life, and 
copied on Stone, by R. J. Lane, A.R.A. 
Nos. I. and II. Mitchell. 


WE know it is the fashion to say that histrionic 
talent is at present at a very low ebb in this 
country. Now, although we acknowledge that 
there may not be as many performers of the 
highest class as at some former periods, we 
maintain that there is at this moment a great 
deal of sterling ability on the stage. One cause 
of its apparent degradation is the multiplicity 
of theatres, which prevents that concentration 
of power witnessed in ‘the olden time.” 
Then, again, many of our best actors and 
actresses are—as Shylock says of Antonio’s 
** ventures”— squander’d abroad ;” although 
it is probable that the recent treatment of Mr. 
and Mrs. C. Mathews, in America, will dimin- 
ish the desire for even temporary expatriation. 
In our opinion, therefore, there are abundant 
materials for such a publication as that under 
our notice ; a publication which cannot fail to 
beinteresting and popular. Mr. Lane’s talents 
as a draughtsman, both on paper and on stone, 
are well known. The most happy and charac- 
teristic resemblances in these two numbers 
appear to us to be those of Charles Kemble, 
Macready, Bartley, and Miss Horton. We 
wish that exceedingly clever actress, Miss Tay- 
lor, would carry herself as erectly on the boards 
as Mr. Lane has made her do in “ Rosalind.” 
By the by, how could so accomplished an artist 
commit so manifest an error in the drawing of 
the right arm of the same lady as one of the 
‘singing witches?” It is so detached from the 
body, that at the first glance we were really 
at a loss to know to which of the fair trio it 
belonged. 


Finden’s Portraits of the Female Aristocracy of 

Great Britain. Parts III. and 1V. 
THE portraits of those distinguished ladies are 
all beautifully drawn and engraved ; and, al- 
though they exhibit much too obtrusively the 
deforming labours of the hairdresser, the mil- 
liner, and the dressmaker—that is the fault, 
not of the artists, or of the publisher, but of 
those who ought to cultivate a simpler and a 
higher taste. Will no woman of fashion, were 
it only for the novelty and singularity of the 
thing, set an example in this respect? Not- 
withstanding, however, the drawback to which 
we have alluded, when completed this will be 
a splendid work. 





ees camaiiiaal 
DRAMA. 

Haymarket.— On Wednesday, My Little 
Adopted, a partially new petite comedy, was 
produced here. The incident upon which the 
plot turns is very comic, and, owing to the ex- 
cellent acting of Miss Taylor and Mr. W. Lacy, 
created much laughter. The piece has, we think, 
been hastily written, and a few inconsistencies 
have crept in,—for instance, but one scene is 
dused, and the actors seem, in turn, obliged to 
quit the field to make room for others. We 
are rather at a loss to know why John Dihbbs 
(Buckstone) and Becky Blunt (Mrs. F. Mat- 
thews)—both cleverly acted parts—should be 
eating bread and cheese and making love in 
. Col. Seymour’s (Hemmings) drawing-room, 
with a handsome harp, covered chairs, &c. 


THE LITERARY 





GAZETTE, AND 








sent off, to make room for the gentlefolks to 
so likewise—of course, without the bread and 
cheese accompaniment. The dialogue, thongh 
not very pointed or brilliant, is lively and 
pleasant. Mrs. Fitzwilliam sings ‘‘ Robin 
Adair” very sweetlyyto the harp, and, in- 
deed, all the actors play with so much anima- 
tion and good humour, that it would be churl- 
ish not to feel pleased with their efforts. 

Adelphi. — Here Rice, the original Jim 
Crow, reappeared on Monday, and with such 
success, that we heard him encored four times 
by a crowded audience. 

Olympic.—In our last we forgot to notice 
the Queen’s Horse, in which Keeley acts most 
admirably, and keeps the house in roars of 
laughter throughout. 








VARIETIES. 

Ashmolean Society, November 26.—The Pre- 
sident in the chair. Officers for the year 1839 
were elected, and Dr. Daubeny gave the fol- 
lowing account of the Trogon which he exhibited 
to the Society last week : —The Trogon, from 
Cuba, is the Trogon Temnurus, Temk., the 
only example of this subgenus of the family 
approximating to the woodpecker tribe. It is 
described in ‘T'emmink’s “ Recueil des Planches 
d’Oiseaux,”’ plate 326; who quotes it as found 
in the Island of Cuba, at Havanna, and men- 
tions that there are specimens of it in the 
museums of Paris, Leyden, and Brussels. 
Gould, in his monograph of the Trogons, also, 
gives a drawing, calling it “ the Cuba Trogon,” 
and states that an imperfect skin also exists in 
the possession of the Zoological Society. ‘* So 
extremely scarce,” he says, ‘‘ is this singular 
species in the collections of Europe, and so 
little information has been obtained relative to 
its history, that its habits and manners are 
totally unknown.” Its native habitat, Cuba, 
appears to be the most northern locality from 
which any of its race has been received. I 
have compared the specimens with the draw- 
ings, and have found them to agree. Tem- 
mink’s appears, in the whole, the more accurate 
engraving. Dr. Daubeny then laid before the 
Society a table, in which were stated the specific 
gravity and saltness of the sea water which he 
had collected each day, during his voyage from 
Portsmouth to New York, in July and August, 
1837; shewing that the saltness of the ocean 
increases as it recedes from the land; a smaller 
quantity of saline matter existing in the ocean, 
both near Great Britain and North America, 
than at a distance from either coast. He 
stated, also, that he had twice drawn up water 
from a depth of 80 or 100 fathoms, during the 
voyage, by means of the apparatus which he 
had exhibited at a former meeting, and which 
is figured in the 51st volume of the “ Transac- 
tions of the Society of Arts ;”” and that in one 
case he had found the proportion of salt in the 
water of that depth to be greater than that 
obtained from the surface. He then proceeded 
to give a sketch of the geology of the United 
States and of Canada; pointing out, in the 
first instance, the evidences of diluvial action 
which that continent exhibits; then tracing 
the great chain of primary rocks which, under 
the name of the Blue Ridge, the White 
Mountains, &c., extends from the Carolinas to 
Canada; and afterwards shewing the character 
of the formations which fill up the space be- 
tween the Blue Ridge and the valley of the 
Mississippi. The most modern of these is an 
extensive coal formation, of the same date, 





&c. ; especially as they move off, or rather are 


probably, as that of England; so that the 
intermediate rocks would seem to belong to the 





Greywache or Silurian system ; and it is inter. 
esting to find, that exactly on the line along 
which these strata were heaved up, or, in other 
words, precisely on their anteclinal axis, occur 
the thermal waters of Virginia, as is the case 
in many parts of Europe. The professor, in 
conclusion, pointed out the situations and 
geological relations of the other thermal waters 
existing in the United States, and considered 
how far they might be traced to volcanic 
operations. — Oxford Herald. 


Antiquities of Carthage. —Sir Grenville 
Temple has employed six months in executing 
excavations in the neighbourhood of the site of 
Carthage, and his labours have been rewarded 
by a variety of interesting discoveries. In the 
ruins of the temple of Juno Celestis, at Ganath, 
the protecting divinity of Carthage, he found 
about seven hundred coins, different articles of 
glass, and earthenware utensils. But the most 
remarkable and unexpected of his discoveries 
has been that of a villa on the sea-shore, and 
fifteen feet under ground. Eight chambers 
have been entirely cleared, and their form and 
decorations prove that the house belonged to 
some distinguished personage. The walls are 
painted, and the vestibule is paved in superb 
mosaic, in the same style as those,of Pompeii 
and Herculaneum, and representing a variety 
of objects, such as marine divinities of both 
sexes, fishes of different species, marine plants, 
a vessel with women dancing on the deck, and 
surrounded by martial admirers, lions, horses, 
leopards, tigers, zebras, bears, gazelles, herons, 
and other birds. In the different chambers 
were found several human skeletons, supposed 
to be the remains of warriors killed during the 
storming of the villa. In another house Sir 
Grenville Temple has also discovered various 
interesting mosaics, representing gladiators 
combating wild animals in the arena, with the 
name of each combatant written over his head. 
In another part are represented horse-races, 
and men breaking in young horses. — Galig- 
nani’s Messenger. 


- The String Voice Conductor for carriages, 
has, we see, been adopted by Messrs. Laurie and 
Co., so that, we presume, we shall soon have no 
other trouble in driving about, but in getting 
in and out. Thus marches on ease and im- 
provement: it would be funny in a steam 
train ! 


Roman Antiquities. Further portions of the 
Roman remains recently found near Pang- 
bourne, Berks, have been uncovered. About 
two miles from the site of the former discovery, 
and in a pleasant valley of the Thames, a fine 
Mosaic pavement has been disclosed. It is 
formed of square tessere, and the figures said 
to be beautifully executed. Two skeletons, a 
sword, and a Roman coin, have been dug up- 
We have heard, with much regret, that the 
engineer intends to remove the pavement. 


Swiss Population: Respective Proportion of 
the Sexes.— The census of 1837 gives the po- 
pulation as follows :— 


Men... eose++ 1,082,536 — 100 
Women. --++- 1,105,473 — 102,118 


Total ---- 2,188,009 


Although more males are born than females, it 
is generally acknowledged that at present there 
are more women than men in Europe. To 
account for this phenomenon would involve us 
in too long an argument; and it will be suf- 
ficient to institute a comparison between Swit- 
zerland and the principal states of Europe, 
with the population of which we are acquainted. 
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Males. Females, 

Seen, 1395} 1,901,954 ¥ 29037,906 100: 107,152 
— as 775,244 820,424 — 105,827 
Bav: » 1835 +--+ 2,070,691 2,176,057 — 105,088 
Wurtemberg, 1835 1786,619 $25,180 — 104,903 
Baden, 1835 -+++-- 595,055 623,875 — 104,843 
France, 1896, ------ 16,460,701 17,080,209 — 103,763 
Ne ISS]! ¢ 99873,485 4,016,202 —~ 103,684 
Crete nd, 183i n. $ 12,006,452 12,403,977 — 103,310 
Belgium, 1830 --++ 1,837,696 1,892,347 — 102,973 
The Roman States 1,280,167 1,312,162 — 102,499 
Prussia, 1834 -.++++ 6,700,741 6,774,083 — 101,095 

48,288,805 49,962,452 103,465 


Switzerland offers a greater proportion of 
males, or, to speak correctly, a less considerable 
excess of females than any of the above-named 
states, except Prussia. This trifling difference 
may be explained by an examination of the 
elements of which its population is composed. 
It, in fact, embraces, besides the citizens of 
each canton domiciled on the native soil, a 
great number of Swiss, natives of other cantons 
than that in which they reside, and a consider- 
able number of foreigners. Now, in both these 
cases, but particularly in the latter, the balance’ 
is in favour of the males.— Bibliotheque Univer- 
selle de Genéve. 


Madile. Blasis.—We read, with much regret, 
in the ** Musical World,” an account of the 
death of this accomplished songstress, at Flo- 
rencey where she died of inflammation after 
only a week’s illness. Mozart’s ‘* Requiem” was 
performed over her remains in the Church of 
Santa Croce. 


Mr. Holl, the eminent engraver, died on 
Thursday week, at his residence, Judd Street, 
Brunswick Square, aged 67. 


Schloss’s precious little Bijow Almanac, is 
again about to appear,'with portraits of the 
Duchess of Kent, Duke of Wellington, Lady 
Blessington, Sir T. Lawrence, Pasta, and 
Beethoven. 

It is rendered more than usually interesting, 
by the poetical illustrations of L. E. L., who 
has thus addressed her pet publication, on 
leaving the shores of England. 


** Farewell. 


My little Fairy Chronicle, 

The prettiest of my tasks, farewell ! 
Ere other eyes shall meet this line, 
Far other records will be mine, 
How many miles of trackless sea 
Will roll between my land and me? 


I said thine elfin almanac 

Should call all pleasant hours back. 
Amid those pleasant hours, will none 
Think kindly on what I have done ? 
Then, fair page, I leave with thee 
Some memory of my songs and me.” 


Hard to please.—A foot-traveller in Scotland 
entered a village change-house (as a public. 
house is termed in that country), and called for 
a mutchkin (a half-pint) of whisky. He had 
just tasted it, when the servant asked him if 
she should bring any water. ‘* Water! na, | 
na, lassie,” was the answer; ‘ ony ane wha 
18 no satisfied wi’ the water that’s in’t already, 
maun be hard to please.” 


Classic Pun.—A testy West Indian was dis- 
puting the question of negro emancipation at 
table, and, among other things, asserted, with 
respect to the food of the slaves, that it was as 
wholesome as that of the owners themselves. 
“‘ Those on my own estate, for instance,” he 
said, ‘* have every day as good a dinner as that 
turkey and celery sauce before you.” ‘+ No- 
thing could be worse for a negro, than such 
feeding,” observed E. T., “ for Horace expressly 
declares, 


Mount Vesuvius has lately got into a state of 


activity. 


Murphy (Meteoro) logical. 
«*Sound Meteorologist am I,” 
(Cried Murphy) ‘ and my book’s the test; 
For if this Almanac you'll bu 
Be sure you'll—meet-here-all-a-jest,” 


LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


*,* We cannot insert advertisements under this head of 
«« Literary Intelligence,” which will account for the non- 











* Malus celeri saucius Africg.’ ” 


PI e of paragraphs sent us by corre- 
spondents. 
The Ladies’ Flower-Garden of Ornamental Annuals, to 


form a guide to the judicious selection and cultivation of 
the finest annual flowers, is announced, in Nos., by Mrs. 


Loudon, to be completed in fifteen or sixteen Nos. 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
The Huguenot; a Tale of the French Protestants, by 


the Author of ‘* The ml «« The Robber,” &c. 3 vols. 


post 8vo. 31s, 6d.—Text-Book of Human Anatomy, by R. 
Hunter, M.D. 12mo, 5s,—Memoirs of C. Mathews, Come- 
dian, by Mrs. Mathews, 2 vols. 8vo. 28s.—Dr. E. Adolphus 
on the Pathology of the Urine, 8vo. 6s, — Educational 
Reminiscences, f.cap, 2e,— Seventeen Sermons, by the 
Rev. H. M‘Neile, 3d edit. 8vo. 7s.—Parley’s Tales about 
America and Australia, edited by 
The Christian's Companion; Selections from Leighton 
and Owen, f.cap, 5s.—Rev. J. E. N. Molesworth’s Domes- 
tic Chaplain, Vol. II. 8vo. 10s.—Rev. T. Gouge on the 
Right Use of Mammon, new edit. 18mo. 2s. 6d.—A Spi- 
ritual and most precious Pearl, translated by Miles Cover- 
dale, 18mo. 2s, 6d.—Pugin and Britton’s Public Buildings 
of London, 2d edit, 2 vols. royal 8vo. 3. 3s.—Elizabethan 
Religious _——— by H. Soames, 8vo. 16s.— Considera- 
tions on Phrenology, by the Rev. J. S. Hodgson, post 
8vo. 5s. 6d.—Readings in Natural Theology, f.cap, 4. 
—The Life of Washington, his Diaries, &c., by Jared 
Sparks, 2 vols. 8vo. 28s.—The Roman Lovers, a Tale, 
post 8vo. 8s. 6d.— Count Cagliostro, 2d edit. 3 vols. t 
8vo. 2s.—Rollo at Play, or Safe Amusement, by the Rev. 
J. Abbott, 12mo, 2s. 6d.—The Nun, by Mrs. Sherwood, a 
new edit, 18mo, 4s. 6d. — The Christian Lady's Magazine, 
Vol. X. f.cap,°7s.—Dower’s School Atlas, 36 maps, imp. 
8vo. 12s.—Mary’s Scrap-Book, square, 2s. 6d.—Evans’s 
Concise Geography, 12mo, 2s. 6d.—Leaves of Poesy, by 
Sarah Frankland, f.cap, 4s. 6d.—The Child’s Book of 
Objects, f.cap, 3s.6d.—The State, in its Relations with the 
Church, by W. E. Gladstone, Esq., 8vo. 9s, 6d.—Selec- 
tions from Modern Authors, by Mrs. Gething, post 8vo. 
5s.—Every Man his own Butler, f.cap, 5s.—Short Hand 
for the People, by S. W. Leonard, 12mo. 3s. 6d.— 
Pascal's Thoughts, a New Translation and a Memoir, b 

J. Taylor, 12mo. 5s.—Wilberforce’s Practical View (Col. 
lins’s Cheap Edition), 8vo. 1s. 4d.—British Farmers’ 
Working Manual and Almanac, 8vo. 2s. 6d.—Draper’s 
Bible Story-Book, third and fourth Series, square, 4s. 6d. 
—Travels and Adventures of Charles Durand, by Mrs, 
J. B. Webb, 12mo. 3s. 6d.—Pictures of the World, by the 
Author of ‘* Tremaine,” 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d.— 
The British Farmer's Annual Account-Book, 1839, 4to. 
10s.—Gilbert’s Geology of land and Wales, with a 
Map, 18mo, 2s.—Robert Hall’s Works (six vols.), Vol. I. 
f.cap, 5s.—A Biographical Sketch of Thomas Clarkson, 
by T. Taylor, 12mo. 3s. 6d.—Rudiments of English His- 
—_ by T,. Bowring, 18mo, 2s. 6d.—The Rights of Ani- 
mals, by W. H. Drummond, 12mo. 5s, 








METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1838. 


December. Thermometer. Barometer. 
Thursday... 6 | From 33 to 30'L to 30°16 
Friday +--+ 7 cove BO «+ 49 30°10 ++ 30°19 
Satufday -- 8 43 30°21 ++ 30° 


28 
37 3028 ++ 30°24 
41 B18 ++ Bll 
43 30'1l ++ 30°22 
44 30°24 ++ 30°18 


Sunday+--- 9 
Monday -- 10 
Tuesday -- 11 
Wednesday 12 | -- 
Winds, N. and S.W. 
Except the 6th, 8th, and 10th, generally cloudy; rain 
fell on the morning and afternoon of the 7th. 
Rain fallen, ‘175 of an inch. 





Edmonton. CHARLES HENRY ADAMS. 
Latitude- -- «51° 37’ 32” N. 
Longitude-- 3 51 W. of Greenwich. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
M. C, must excuse us. 


Having this week two Novels from authors of high 
reputation, we have given place to the first we received, 


and reserve Mr. Ward’s for another No, 


Errata. —In our last Number, page 776, 2d col. 19th 
line from bottom, for “spiral,” read ‘ spirit;” 3d col. 


29th line from bottom, fur “* was,” read ** were;” 13th 


line from bottom, for ‘* properly,” read ** probably ;” page 
777, Ast col. line 33, for ** spiral,” read ** spirit ;” page 780, 
2d col. lines 21, 22 from bottom, ** Barret,” read 
«* Burnet;” page 781, Ist col. 5th line from bottom, for 
** friendlike,” read ** fiendlike. In the advertisement 
‘The Reclaimed Family,” 783, middle col, for. 
** Lady Tinte,” read * Lady Tuite,” 


Wilson, 18mo. 2s. 6d.— | Land: 





ADVERTISEMENTS; 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 
RITISH INSTITUTION, 


PALL MALL. 

NOTICE TO EXHIBITORS. ; 
All Pictures and Works of Art intended for Exhibition and 
Sale must be sent to the Gallery on Monday the 14th, or 
Tuesday the 15th of January next, between the Hours of Ten in 
the Morning and Five in the Evening; after which time no 
Picture or other Work of Art will be received. Povtraits and 
Drawings in Water-Colours are inadmissible. 
N.B. No Picture will be received for Sale that is not bowd fide 


the property of the Artist. 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 





ATENT COLOUR PRINTING. 
Messrs. Knight and Co. have the pleasure to announce 
that Mr. Knight has obtained Royal Letters Patent for Improve- 
ments in the Process and the Apparatus used in the production 
of Coloured Impressions on Paper, Vellum, Parchment, and 
Pasteboard, by Surface Printing. By this novel mode of Print- 
ing, Coloured Prints and Maps may be produced in a style ef the 
greatest beauty, and with unrivalled cheapness. They have now 
published 


Part I. of 

NIGHT’S ILLUMINATED PRINTS, 

for Schools and Families, crown folio, price Od., con- 

os the Ptarmigan — the Portland Vase— the Sussex Truffle- 
unter. 

Each Number will consist of Three Prints, being Subjects of 

Natural History, Scriptural Scenes, Historical Scenes, Buildings, 

scapes, Busts, and other Portraits of Eminent Men, Pror 

cesses in the Useful Arts, &c. &c. 


And, also, Part I. of 
NIGHT’S ILLUMINATED MAPS, 
for Schools and Families, demy folio, price 9d. rane 
tural Series, containing Canaan during the Lives of the Patriarchs 
— Canaan as divided by Joshua. 

Each Number will consist of Two Maps; and the Series will 
be so arranged that, whilst it will form a complete Historical aad 
Geographical Atlas, portions may be bound together as separate 
Atlases, to p and ill the “ Penny Cyclopedia,” 
the “ Pictorial Bible,” and the “ Pictorial History of England,” 
now publishing by Messrs. C, Knight and Co., as well as the 
Histories of Palestine, Rome, and Greece, about to be published, 

22 Ludgate Street, London. 








PROPOSALS FOR PUBLISHING, BY SUBSCRIPTION, 
IN JANUARY NEXT, 
HALF-LENGTH PORTRAIT of 
MICHAEL FARADAY, Esq. D.C.L. F.R.S. &¢. &e. &c. 
Professor of Chemistry to the Royal Instituti ‘o be eng d 
from an original Drawing, by Mr. Charlies Turner, A-R.A. The 
Drawing represents the Professor as he is usually seen, when de~ 
livering his Lectures. Price, Proofs, 2/. s.; Prints, ll. le. 
Before Letters, on India paper, 3/. 3s. 
received by Mr. Turner, 50 Warren Street, Fitzroy 
Square, where a forward Proof may be seen. 





GUIDE to the CHOICE of BOOKS.— 

“A very useful list of select my He French, and 

Italian works has just been issued by Messrs. Saunders and Otley, 
being an abstract of the Catalogues of their extensive Subscription 
Library. It appears to~have been prepared with great care, and 
will prove very useful to families resident at a distance from the 
lis, who i the difficulty of obtaining books 





really worthy of perusal.” 
Terms for the perusal of all new publicati on appli 
(post paid) to Saunders and Otley, Publishers, Conduit Street. 








Published Gratis for Private Families, Literary Circles, ‘and 
ook Societies. 


mI 
ULW’S NEW SYSTEM of 
supplying all Works, Magazines, and Reviews, regu- 
larly for Perusal, and in ~~ quantity throughout England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland, upon the most advantageous terms. To be 
had gratis, with a List annexed of all the valuable New Publica- 
tions, or sent, by post, as a single letter, on application to Mr. 
Bull, Public Librarian, 19 Holles Street, four doors from Caven- 
dish Square. 





, . r 7 

ILKINSON’S SKETCHES and 

SCENERY inthe BASQUE PROVINCES of SPAIN, 

with a Selection of National Music; illustrated by Notes and 

Reminiscences. Imperial 4to. bound, price 2/. 2s. plain; co- 
floured in imitation of the originals, 3/. 3s. 

«‘ The Author is induced to hope, that the Drawings contained 
in this Work will prove a welcome addition to the libraries of 
those officers who have served in Spain, whether belonging to 
the army of the Duke of Wellington, to the present force sta- 
tioned on the coast of Cantabria under the command of Lord 
John Hay, or the late expediti to the guid of 
Sir George De Lacy Evans,” 

Ackermann and Co., 96 Strand. 








DINBURGH REVIEW, No. 138. 
Advertisements intended for the forthcoming No. of the 
Edinburgh Review are requested to be forwarded to the Pub- 
lishers on or before Thur at the 20th instant. Bills and Pra- 
spectuses by Saturday, the 22d. 
39 Paternoster Row, December 12, 1838. 





INSTRUCTIVE AND AMUSING PRESENTS FOR 
E. PALMER begs to direct Parents and 


Friends of Youth to the great variety of Articles par- 
ticularly adapted for Presents, contained in his new Catalogue of 
Chemical and Philosophical Apparatus, Microscopes, &c. just 
published, price lv. with upwards of 100 Engravings, at 108 New- 
gate Street, London. 

E. P. has an opening for a genteel, well educated youth, of s 
decidedly mechanical genine, as an Appremice. A liberal pro~ 
minm required. 









| 
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BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 


In a few days, a new edition, illustrated with Portrait and 
Engravings, post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
HE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS, with a 
Life By RO Bun 
ROBERT 8 SUUTHEY, Bag. LD. 
weate, &c. &c. & 
John i Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Nearly ready, post 8vo, 
RANCIA’S REIGN of TERROR; 
Sequel of * Letters on Parag 
By J, P. and W. P. ROBE RTSON. 
Lately published, by o same Authors, with Maps and Plates, 
2 vols. post 8vo. 21s, 
Letters on Paraguay. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





the 





On the ist of January, 1339, will appear, to be continued in 
Parts every Two Months, comprising four closely printed sheets, 
in a Wrapper, demy 8vo, price 2s. 

OW NDES" at BRARIAN and BOOK. 
BUYE UIDE to the FORMATION of a LI- 
BRARY of STANDARD and US ~ a gsi BOOKS in every 
Branch of |.iterature, Science, and A 








THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


_——— 





biched 


Short! 





will be p with 221 n 1 vol. o's 
R SKE T c H 
y THOMAS MILLER 
Author of “ r ‘Day in the Woods,” Beauties ofthe 
Cou untry,” ‘ by seren Gower,” &c. 
ing— 


Home Revisited The Country Fair 

Old Customs of Tyavelling | The Country Justice 

ropa Travelling | The Old —— 
ppg § Courtship | ‘The Haunted Hou 

TheO hman The oan — Head 

The po Jack G 

Tumbling Tommy The teers Hut, 

Mary Gray &ec. &c. 


Jen Van Voorst, 1 Paternoster Row. 
On the 20th of — will be Cynon in 2 vols. 8vo. with 
Por price 30s. cloth lettered, _ 
HE LIFE “of THOMAS REY NOLDS, 
Esq. formerly of Kilkea Castle, Kildare. 
By his Sen, THOMAS REYNOLDS, 
: Longman, Orme, and Co. 
In a few days will be published, in 1 vol. small 8vo. price 7s. 
neatly bound in cloth, 
EL 


IN A Tale of the Sixth 
—— Smith, Eider, and Co. Cornhill. 





with Critical Notices, References, Prices, and an Index of Au- 
thors and Subjects. 
By W. T. LOWNDES. | 

This Work, a lenge in E 
literature, will contain a C: of al 
twenty thousand of the best Works of the best Authors, oe 
and Foreign, in every branch of knowledge, arranged in the de- 
partments of— 

1. Religion and Eatery 4. Sciences and Arts. 

2. Ethics and Mor: 5. sibstesy and A 





1 dg Ty, 


lish 
t 





NEW QuaRTERLy MAG AZINE. 
On the Ist of January, 


- H EE sa & & 
a New Quarterly Magazine. 


Saunders and Otley, Public Library, Conduit Street. 
Ageuts for Ireland, J. Cumming, Dublin; for Scotland, 
Bell and Bradfute, inburgh . 








3. Legislation and’ Politics. 6. M 

These departments wil! be divided fe subdivided aoa avariety 
of olasses of easy reference, so that the Divine, the Lawyer, the 
Philosopher, the Scholar, the Historian, the Antiquary, the 
pase oo bay Reonyesee Reader, will find every information so 

onvey: e labour of wide and prolonged inquiry. 
Pubitaneds rnd the Editor, by Whittaker and Co., Ave Maria Lane, 











REV. H. mena * CONTINUATION OF MILNER, 
3 vols. 8vo. 
In a few days will ae published, “Volume the First of 


HE HISTORY of the CHURCH of 
CHRIST, from the Diet of Augsburg, to the Eighteenth 
Century; in Continuation of Milner’s ‘* History of the Church 


of Christ.’ 
By the Rev. HENRY STEBBING, M.A. 
T. Cadell, 1 oe London; and W. Blackwood and Sons, 
Edinburgh. 
On the Ist aioe will be patent, handsomely printed in 
4 large vols. 8vo. price 3/. 3s, in boards, the Eighth 
Edition, revised, corrected, and enlarged, of 


N INTRODUCTION to the CRITICAL 
STUDY and KNOWLEDGE of the SCRIPTURES. 
the Rev. THOMAS HARTWELL HORNE, B.D. 


B 
Of St. Jobn’ 's College, Cambridge; Rector ofthe United Parishes 
of St. — the King and fortyr, and St. Nicholas Acons, 





bard Street; Prebendary of Saint Paul's 
It d with Maps and Facsimiles of Biblical 
Glansetipts. 


At the same time also will be published, 

1. Supplementary Pages to the Seventh Edi- 
tion letion of the Account of Biblical 
Manuscripts pn Bw for the New Testament (in fultilment of the 
promise made to the possessors of that Edition in Vol. II. p. _) 
and such oe and other a eeu be detached, 
so asto up with the several volun 

2. A Manual of Biblical Biograph » hand. 
somely printed in‘'One Volume octavo. — This Manual constitutes 
the Appendix to the Second oreo of Mr. Horne’s “ ear 








tion.” In of ver. for 
itina ate form, since the] publication of the Seventh n Rdition 
of that V ork, a limited impression has taken off, for the rs 





and others who are engaged i; 
Bibliographical Resear: 
London: Printed for Tee Cadell, Strand; W. Blackwood and 
Sons, Edluven gh; and R. Mul ken ‘and Son, Dublin. 
Of whom may 44 had all Mr, Horne’s other works. 


On the Ist of January, 1339, will be publis! shed, 
CENERY of PORTUGAL and SPAIN. 
By GEORGE VIVIAN, Esq. 
rawn on Stone by L. H. e 
This work, which is uniform in style and execution with Mr. 
Vivian's last work on Spanish Scenery, will contain Thirty or 
more Views of some of the most iB» OF Most pi 7 
spots of the Spanish Peninsula. 
Price, imperial folio, tinted, neatly preapeeg 4l. 40. 
London: Published at No. 14 Pall Mall East, b y P. a 
—_ and Co. Print Publishers and Print Sellers to Her Majesty; ; 
Ackermann and Co. Strand. 











In a few days will be published, ~~ ms price 2s. 6d. 
to be completed in 


GENERAL OUTLINE. of “the ANIMAL 
KINGDOM. 
By PROFESSOR RYMER JONES, 

“ The pri of as based upon the 
organisation of animals, is the groundwork of this aaaehient faabs 
lication; and Mr. Jones, by the simple elegance of his style, and 
the plain, though at the same time scientific delineation of the 
* Outline,’ has occupied a oe in the literary world which 
has been too long neglec’ The extreme beauty and accuracy 
ofthe eenbollishmente, cannot fail to ae the approbation of the 
public; and if the work p: a, it will 





BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
RELIGIOUS WORKS, 
Printed for Longman, Orme, and Co. 


I. 
ACRED HISTORY of the WORLD. 
By SHARON TURNER, Esq. F.S.A. 


HE DOCTRINE of the 


By the Rev. Leveson Vernon Harcourt. 


DELUGE. 
2 vols. 8vo. 36s. 
cloth, 


Ill. 
UNDAY LIBRARY. A Selection of Ser- 
mons from the most eminent Modern Divines. By Rev. 
T. F. Dibdin. 6 vols. f.cap 8vo. ig Six Portraits, 30s, cloth, 


RINCTPLES of CHRISTIAN PHILO- 


ties, Ad 
and oonautiens of ae Christian Ralgien By John oe 
M.D. 4th edition, 12mo. 7s. boa 


RIENTAL CUSTOMS, applied to the 
Itlustration of the Sacred Seriptares. By Samuel Bur- 
der, &c. New edition, f.cap 8vo. 8s. 6d. cloth. 


HE NEW DEVOUT COMMUNI. 
CANT, according to the Church of England. By th 
Rev. James Ford, B.D. 6th edition, 3s. 6d. Bound ; smaller edit. 


re 


CENTURY of ‘CHRISTIAN PRAY. 
thor. 





ERS, on Faith, Hope, and Charity, By the same Au- 
3d edition, 18mo. 42, 


VIII. 
RAYERS for FAMILIES. Selected by 
mon the late Dr. E. Pearson, of Cambridge. New edit. 18mo. 





MR. PLUMER WARD'S NEW WORK, &c. 
ICTURES of the WORLD, at HOME 


and ABROAD. 
By the Author of * Tremaine,” = De Vere,” “‘ Human Life,” &c. 
3 vols. 


Il. 
The Life of Washington. 
Commander-in-Chief of the American Armies, and First Presi- 
dent of the United States; to ines are added, his Diaries and 
Speeches, and various other Pa 
By Jared Reais 
2 large vols. 8vo. png Portraits. 288. 


The Only Daughter ; a Domestic Story. 
Edited by Ae Author of « “te Subaltern.” 3 vols. 


Lord Lindsay's Letters on the Holy Land. 


New and revised edition, 2 == with Illustrations, 21s. bound. 


Gurney | wr 
A Sequel to ** Gilbert Gurney.” 
By Theodore Hook, Esq. 3 vols. 


VI. 
Dr. Vaughan’s 
Protectorate of Oliver Cromwell. 





ess as as 
decidedly prove one of the most naisaane additions to our popular 
libraries of science and art.” —Christian in Remembrancer, Dec. 

John Van Voorst, t Paternoster Row, 





din a Series of Letters between the Distinguished Men 
ofthe Time. Now first published from the Originals. 
2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits. 
Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13 Great Marlborough Street, 





| Dublin: 


18mo. price 58. cloth lettered, 
VERY "MAN HIS OWN BUTLER. 
By the Author of “ The History and Description 
of Modern Wines.” 
Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 





Under the Superintendence ap the Society for the Diffusion of 


ae wledge 
LIBRARY FOR THE ‘YOUNG. 

Tt is intended to continue the publication of similar Works 
which, as well as those contained in this List, will be prepared 
with the greatest care as regards the inculcation of right princi. 
— and the communication of accurate knowledge in a pleasing 


“The whole are profusely illustrated with Woodcuts, and 
they are elegantly bound, with gilt edges. 

ICTURES and DESCRIPTIONS of 
ARKABLE EVENTS in the HISTORY of ENG. 

LAND, = the Invasion of the Romans to George IV. Ilys. 
trated ‘with 129 Woodcuts, after Designs by W. Harvey. Com. 
plete in 2 thick vols. price 10s. The First Volume includes to the 
= 4 Rebellion in 1642. Each Volume may be purchased sepa. 
rate 

Historical Sketches of Spain and Portugal. 
Illustrated with 14 Woodcuts, complete in 1 thick vol. price 5s. 

The Old Sports of England. With many 
Woodcuts, in 1 vol. price 2s. 6d, 

Uncle Oliver’s Travels in Persia. With 24 
Woodcuts. By ment Editor of ** The Pictorial Bible.” Complete 
in 2 vols. price 7s. 

The Elder Brother. o Mrs. Barwell. With 


Woodcuts, in ! vol. price 7. 
The Field, the Gin, and ithe Woodland. 


With numerous Woodeu uuts, in 1 vol. price 
BOOKS FOR EARLY INS STRUCTION. 
Under the Superintendence of the Society for the Diffusion of 
Tseful Knonledge. 

Arithmetic. for Children; being a Series of 
Exercises, exemplifying the manner in which Arithmetic should 
be taught to Young Children. Price 1s. 6d. bound in cloth, 

Exercises for the Improvement of the Senses, 
for Young Children. By the Author of “ Arithmetic for Young 
Children.” Price 1s. 6d. bound in cloth. 

Drawing for Young Children, with Drawing 
Copies, printed on separate Leaves. By the Author of * Arith- 
metic for Young Children.” Price 3s. 6d. bound in cloth. 

The Drawing “ ies are also printed on fete" and sold, with 
xercises, ip a case, price 4s. 
London: Chaciss Kuight and Co. 22 Ludgate Street. 


poner UNIVERSITY ALMANAC. 
4s. 6d. Engraved on an Imperial Sheet, 


HE. CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY 


rong age for the Year 1839. Containing a correct 
List of the Heads of egy ae University Officers, Professors, 
Terms, Remarkable Days, &c. &c., embellished with a View of 
the New eed Library, now being erected by C. R. COCK- 
ERELL » beautifully engraved in the line manner by Mr. 
CHALLIS, rom & Drawing by Mr. DODGSON. 

Proofs of the Plates (without the Almanac), on India Paper, 
15s., on French Paper, 10s. 

Printed for J. asl J. J. Deighton, Cambridge; and sold in 
London, by Longman and Co., Paternoster Row; Suttaby and 
Co., and Simpkin any Marshall, Stationers’ Court. 

Views of the oo gga Colleges, engraved for the Cambridge 
Almanac, may be had 


Price only 5s. bound ie eloth, with ‘Portrait, _ 
HE NEW JUVENILE KEEPSAKE 
for 1839. 
Comprising “ Traits and fae ‘of Early Life.” 
By MISS LANDON, 
Author of « bay em = Improvvisatrice,” &e. 


The Twin Sisters 

The Little Boy’s Bedtime 
The Sailor 

The Lady Marian 

Mable Dacre’s First Lessons 





“The Soldier’s Home 
The Dead Robin 

The Indian Seer 
Frances Beaum 

Yas History ra Child, 


ce & 
Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 
THE CANADAS. 
In 1 vol, f.cap 8vo. with a large coloured map of the British 


Possessions in North America,and Maps of the Canadas, compris- 
ing the seat of the present military operations, Xc. price 6s. 


cloth letter 
STATISTICS, and 








‘HE GEOGRAPHY, 
HISTORY of the CANADAS. 
By R. MONTGOMERY MARTIN, Esq. F.S.S. &ec. 

“ This work, which brings down the information to the latest 
period, is one of the completest we have ever had to examine. 
Sunday Times. 

_ Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 


N\HE LONDON SA ATURDAY 
JOURNAL; a New Cheap Periodical, containing 
Sixteen Quarto Pages. Price T'wopence. 

The Preliminary Number, explaining the Principles, Objects, 
and Plan of the Work, and containing a View of the Religious, 
Political, Physical, and other influences, which have operated 
during the last Century towards forming the Character of the 
Present Age, is now tees and sold by al! Booksellers. 

. will appear on Jan. 5, 
William Smith, 118 Fleet Street, London; Fraser and Co. 
Edinburgh ; and Curry and Co. Dublin. 


—_s vd b nay a 


RACTIC AL “OBSERVATIONS on the 
CAUSES and TREATMENT of CURVATURES of 
the SPINE; with Hygyeni¢ Directions for the Physical Culture 
of Youth as a Means of Preventing the Disease; an Etching and 
Description of an Apparatus for the Correction of the Deformity; 
pone Engravines oe of the Cases. 
By SAMUEL HARE, Sargeon, Leeds. 
London: Sika and Co. Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd. 
Wm. Curry, Jun. and Co. Leeds: Wm. Bean and Son; 
, and all Booksellers. 
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_ JOURNAL OF THE ‘BELLES LETTRES. 








8vo. 5s. cloth, 
UR NETGHBOURHOOD. 
By Mrs. CAMERON 
Author of Peis of Education,” “« Use of Talents,” 
Emma and Nurse,” &c. &c 
Papa’s Book. By the Rev. B. H. Draper. 
Designed to teach his Littie Ones te Think, to Observe, and to 
Reason. F.cap 8vo. cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 





In small 8vo. with a Map, price 6s. 6. in boards, the 
4th edition, with an Appendix, 


MEMOIR of FELIX NEFF, Pastor of 
the High Alps; and of his Labours among the French 
Protestants of Dauphiné, a Remnant of the Primitive Christians 


of Gaul. 
By W.S. GILLY, D.D. 
Prebendary cs! Durham, and Vicar of Nor! 
Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. ong - 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mal 
*,* The Appendix tains be had separately, price 6d. 
n 8vo. price » 108. 6d. in beards 
RACTICAL SERMON 
By the Rev. GEORGE MOBERLY, D.C.L 
Head Master of Winchester College, late Fellow and. Tutor of 
Balliol College, Oxford. 
Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 


In 80. price 10s. 6d, in boards, the 2d ciihain of 


ECTURES onthe PROPHETICAL 
OFFICE of the poe ag viewed relatively to Roman- 
ism and — Protestan 
N HENRY NEWMAN, B.D. 
Fellow of Oriel College, pe eg of St. Mary the Virgin, 
or: 


Printed for J., G., and F. nell St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Thong Pall Mall; and J. H. Parker, Oxford. 


bal dr tig ns they ng oe . 


all Bro. price 3s. 
YHE PAROCHIAL | SYSTEM. 
WILLIAM WILBERFORCE, M. A. 


By HEN! to a Churchmen 
e, Hants. 


ENRY 
rate of Bransgor 

%* To this gor the Prize of ‘I'wo untied Guineas, offered 
by the Christian Influence Society, has been adjudged, by the 
Rev. Dr. Dealtry and the Rev. Professor Scholefield. 

“The plain, serious, and most impressive appeal of ps A 
churchman. Under the ci r i sup- 
pose it will be largely circulated, else we should saoothinoall itto 
the attention of the reader.”—British Critic. 

“Simple and fi but well d, full of appro- 
priate statistical facts, and thoroughly businesslike. We are 
much impressed with his scriptural and zealous exhortations to 
greatly enlarged measures of self-denial and liberality, and the 
religious use of power and influence.”—Christian Observer. 

Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 

and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 5 


An 








HE PENNY SUNDAY ‘READER, 
Volume the Eighth, for July to December, 1838, price 
2s. 9d. in cloth boards. 

The Work is continued in Weekly Numbers, and forms a cheap 
Manual of Sunday Reading, adapted to the sacred character of 
the Lord’s Day, especially connected with its devotional offices. 
It contains, also, Miscellaneous Papers, Sacred Poetry, original 
and selected, choice extracts from eminent Divines, and Commu- 
nications from Corresponden 

Rivingtoas, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place, 
all Mall; and sold by all Booksellers. 

*4* This Wark is in the List of Books recommended by the 

Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 





The Holy Bible Chronologically Arranged. 
saa printed in Four large Vols. 8vo. price 31. 6s. in 
boards, a new edition, with Marginal References, of 

T™ E OLD and NEW TESTAMENT, 

in Historical and Chronological Order, in such 
a aenieer that the Books, Chapters, &c, &c. may be read as one 
connected History, in the very orgs of the authorised Trans- 
lation. With copious Notes and Indexes. 

By the Rev, GEORGE TOWNSEND, M.A. 
Prebendary of Durham, and Vicar of Northallerton. 
Printed for J., G., and F. Ri » St. Paul’s Ch 

and Waterloo Plac ey Pall ‘Mal. 
*,* The Old and New 





18mo. price 2s. the 9d edition of 
BOOK of FAMILY PRAYER. Com- 
piled by the Rev. WALTER FARQUHAR HOOK, 
D. = bee ar of Leeds. 
* The object of this Publication is to adapt to the purposes 
of Family Prayer, the Morning and Evening Services of the 
ureh 
Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Piace, Pali Mall. 
Also, by the same Author, uniformly printed, 
Private Prayers. 2d edition, 2s. 


In small 8vo. price 4s. 6d. board 
‘TH AUTHORITY of TRADITION in 
MATTERS of RELIGION, M.A. 
y the Rev. GEORGE HOLDEN, M.A 
Printed - BGs G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul's Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 
n 8vo. price 7s. 6d, in boards, 
5 | bs FOUR GOSPELS, arranged in a 
Series of Tabular Parallels, on a new Principle. 
Printed for J.,G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul's Churchyard, 
*and Waterloo sini Pall Mall. 





NEW bi ~-—aee! OF poeple BY THE 
RE . H. NE 
Price 10s. rig in Soames aan al Fourth, 


AROCHIAL SERMONS. 
By JOHN HENRY NEWMAN, M.A. 
Vicar of St. Mary the Virgin's, Oxford, and Fellow of 
Oriel College. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place, Pall 
Mall; and J. H. Parker, Oxford. 
¥%% Lately nahin new editions of the First, Second, and 
Third a VelEIae, Price 10s. 6d. each. 


18 Bishopgate Street Within, 
Next to the City of London Tavern. 


WILSON, Bookseller 


FFINGHAM 
(Burnt out from the Royal ), begs 
to his Friends and the Public, that * has on Sale a aes Selec- 
tion of the 


Annuals, Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Pocket- 


ks. 
Bibles and Prayer-Books, in elegant bindings. 


Juvenile and other Publications, adapted for 
Christmas and New Year’s Presents, 
Public Libraries, Book Societies, and Schools, supplied, as 
usual, on the most liberal Terms. All Articles of Stationary of 
the best quality and lowest price. 





CARY’S BRITISH POETS. 
Complete in 1 vol. en with “ Byron's 
or C 
HE POETICAL WORKS of ALEX. 
ANDER POPE; being the First of a complete Series of 
the Poets. 
Edited by the Rev. H. F. CARY, 
he Translator of Dante, Pindar, &c. 
London: William Smith, 113 Fleet Street; Fraser and Co. 
Edinburgh; Curry and Co. Dublin, 


n 4to. price 8s. 6d. boa 
[ue HISTORY. of the PTOLEMIES. 
- SAMUEL SHARPE, Esq. 
Iso, by the same Author 
. The Early History of Egypt, price 12s. 6d. 
wah is 
2A Vocabulary of Egyptian Hieroglyphics, 
price 12s, 6d. boards. 
3. E gyptian Inscriptions from the British 
Museum, price 2/. sewed. 
Edward Moxen, Dover Street. 


= 3d edition, price 8s. beatda, ae 
AU es Dramatic Poem. 


By GOETHE, 
Translated into English Prose, with Notes, &c. 
By A. HAYWARD, 


Edward Moxon, Dover Street. 
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In small 8vo. price 3s. 6d. 
TANLEY ; or, the Infidel yo Se and 
other Poems. 
y JAMES C. FYLER, . M.A 
Printed for J., XG. «and F, thickemen’ St. Paul's’ Churchyard, 
*and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 


n 8vo. price 7s, 6d. boards, the 3d edition of 


HE. DIVINE AUTHORITY of HOLY 
SCRIPTURE ASSERTED, from its Adaptation to the 

real State of Human Nature. In Eight Sermons, preached before 
the University of Oxford, in 1817, at the Lecture founded by the 
late Kev. John Bampton, M.A. Canon of Salisbury. 

By JOHN MILLER, M.A. 
t Late Fellow of Worcester Coliege. 
Oxford: J. HH. Parker; ands J. Gs and Le Rivington, London, 


Price 5, bound in roan, with a clasp, the 5th edition of 
S} ECULUM GREGIS; or, Parochial 
Minister's nasa 
ii e Rev. R. B. EXTON, 

He ee Let ‘little of the nature and obligations of the 
Priestly office, who thinks he has discharged it by performing the 
Public appointments.”— Bishop Burnet. 

“ The readiest way of finding access to a man’s heart ‘is to go 
into his house.’"—Chalmers' Christian and Civic Economy. 

Rivingtons, St. Paul’s faa and Waterloo Place, 
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Post 8vo. price 12¢. cloth. 


HE NATURAL HISTORY of the 
“ss WHALE, and a Sketch of a South Sea Whaling 


Voy 
By THOMAS BEALE, 
%%* This is the only work on a subject of much national im- 
portance, and the only published Account of a South Sea Whal- 
ing Voyage. 
** A very curious and instructive volume. The narrative is re- 
markably entertaining, exciting, and informing. —— Nov. 17. 
John Van Voorst, 1 Paternoster Row 


Price 4s. 12mo. cloth, 


BRIEF HISTORY of CHRIST’S 
HOSPITAL, from its Foundation by King Edward the 
Sixth. 6th edition, w Six qiusetcetione, and a List of the 
Governors, J. 1. WILSO 
John Van Voorst, 1 Paternoster Row. 
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ETTERS Som the WEST INDIES. 
WILLIAM LLOYD, M.D. 
With a ap and Eleven Lithograph Plates. 

** The writer of this work is one of the devoted band to whose 
labours in explaining the evils of the apprenticeship system we 
owe somuch. He describes, with an inexhaustible fund of pecu- 
liarity and good humour, that which fell under his notice. We 
aoe notices of the blessings conferred by missionary labours.” 
_ Inquirer 

London: Darton and Harvey. Birmingham: B, Hudsen, 
Bull Street. 





GEOMETRY OF THE PYRAMIDS OF GIZEH. 
Price 7s, 6d., with Nine Plates, 
YRAMIDS OF GIZEH. On the Prac. 
tical of the Quad of the Circle in the 
Configuration are the Great Pyremids of Gizeh. 
By H. C. AGNEW, Esq. 
Longman and Co. .» Paternoster Row. 
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In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


HE HUGUENOT. A Tale of the French 
Protesta 
By the rere ore The Gipsy,” ** The Robber,” “‘ Mary 
urgundy,” &c. &c. 
London: Longman, Orme, and Co. 
Just published, by the same Author, the 
Second Edition of the ** Robber.” 


In 8v0. aiens 6s. in boar 


ds, 
HE GREAT DUTY of SELF-RESIG- 
a ae to the DIVINE WILL. 
y the Rev. JOHN WORTHINGTON, D.D. 
Printed p.. 1.6 -» and F, Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 
Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 
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I. 
RS. MARKHAM’S HISTORY of 
ENGLAND. 6th = Woodcuts, 2 vols. 12mo. 12s. 


Mrs. Markham’s ‘History of France. 
4th edition, Woodcuts, 2 vols, 12mo. 12s. 


Mrs, Markham’s Histories of Poland, and 


of the Knights of Malta. 
Woodcuts, 12mo, 6s. 


IV. 
Mrs. Markham’s Sermons for Children. 
— 8vo. 3s. 


Stories for Children from the History of 
England. 


12th aan 18mo. 3s. 6d. 


VI. 
Gospel Stories for Children. 
A new edition, 18mo. as. 6d. 


: vu. 
Progressive Geography. 
By the Author of *¢ Stories for Children.” 
Woodcuts, 3d edition, 18mo. 2s. 


VIII. 
Conversations on Nature and Art. 


y a Lady. 
2 vols. 12mo. 6s, 6d, each, bound. 


IX. 
Bertha’s Journal while on a Visit to 


her Uncle. 
3d — 19mo, 7. 6d. 


Lady Callcott’s History of Spain, 
On the Plan of Mrs, Markham’s England. 
oodcuts, 2 vols. 12mo. 12s. 


Little Arthur's History of England. 
By Lady Callcott. 
Woodcuts, a new edition, 18mo, 3s. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





STANDARD BRITISH AUTHORS. 
New and beautifully printed editions, with Notes and 
illustrative Engravings. 
ORD BYRON’S POETICAL WORKS. 


Complete in 1 vol. royal 8vo. 20s. 


Lord Byron's Works. 
Pocket pee in 10 an vols, Plates. 8s. 6d. each. 
Any Volume may be had separately. 


The Life and Works of Lord Byron. 
ith Notes, complete in 17 vols. f.cap. 
Uniform witht de Works of Scott, Crabbe, Southey, &c. 5s. each. 


The Life and Prose Works of Lord Byron. 
Complete in 1 vol, uniform with the Poetry. 
Royal 8vo. 20s. 


The Life and Works of Crabbe. 
Only a edition, wis Notes. 
8 vols. f.cap, 5s. 


The Works of Oliver Goldsmith. 
The only oan edition 
Edited, with Notes, by James Prior, Esq. 
4 vols. 8vo0. 48s. 


Boswell’s Life of Johnson, and Johnsoniana. 
With Notes by Mr. Croker, and other Editors. 
10 vols. f.cap, 5s, each. 
Gibbon’s Roman Empire. 


Edited by the Rev. H. H. Milman, and illustrated with 
Historical Maps. 12 vols. Ovo. 9. each, 
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WIDOW BURNABY. BY MRS. TROLLOPE, 


Author of “ The Vicar of Wrexhill,” “A Romance of Vienna,” &c. 3 vols. price 24s. (On the 2lst instant.) 


SAM SLICK’S BUBBLES OF CANADA. 


In 8vo. immediately. 


¢T say, Jack, I’m blowed if he didn’t call it a shappo. Why the devil couldn’t he call it a hat at once? . They are so fond of fine names, these 
fellows. That comes of not speaking English!” — 


INCIDENTS OF TRAVEL IN 
THE RUSSIAN AND TURKISH EMPIRES. 


_ In 2 vols. price 14s. 
By J. L. STEPHENS, Esq. 
Author of “ Incidents of Travel in the Holy Land,” &c. of which a new edition, with Additions, is just published. 


WILD SCENES IN THE FOREST AND PRAIRIE. 


By C. F. HOFFMAN, Esq. 
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LEGEND AND ROMANCE, AFRICAN | 
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By RICHARD JOHNS, Esq, 
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WASHINGTON IRVING’S “ ASTORIA” 
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(Embellished with a Portrait of the Author), price Six Shillings, It will be 
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Volume I, of this Series contains MAXWELL’S 


“WILD SPORTS OF THE WEST,” 
(With Fifteen Engravings) price Six Shillings. 





% Vil. 
PETER PILGRIM. 
By Dr. BIRD, Author of ** Nick of the Woods.” 
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oss SIR E. L. BULWER’S 
LAST DAYS OF POMPEII’ 
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THE NEW VOLUME OF “THE STANDARD NOVELS.” 
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Engravings, price Six Shillings. 

Miss Edgeworth’s ‘ Helen;” Mr. Maxwell’s ‘‘ Captain Blake, 
or My Life;” and Capt. Marryat’s most Popular Novels, are now 
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THE STANDARD NOVELS AND 
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MEMOIRS OF CHARLES MATHEWS, COMEDIAN. 


By MRS. MATHEWS, Including his Correspondence, and an Account of his Early Days, written by HIMSELF. 
2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits, and numerous other Illustrations. 


I. 
EVE EFFINGHAM ; 
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By J. Fenimore Cooper, Esq. 
Author of “ The Pilot,” “Spy,” « Homeward Bound,” &c. 
3 vols, price 24s, 


Ill. IV. 
CAPTAIN CONOLLY’S , 
JOURNEY to the NORTH of INDIA, 


Overland from England by way of Persia. 


New edition, revised, with Additions, 2 vols. 8yo. with Map of 
the Countries lying between England and the East Indies, by 
Arrowsmith; and other Plates. 28s, 


OLIVER TWIST, 
By CHARLES DICKENS, Esq. (‘ BOZ"), 
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Complete in 8 vols. with Twenty-four Illustrations by George 
Cruikshank, price 25s, bound, 
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